For  a  good,  clear  picture  of  what’s  happening  in  today’s  complex  business  world, 
it  pays  to  consult  an  expert.  Someone  who  knows  the  financial  industry  from  the 
ground  floor  up,  and  who  can  help  readers  understand  why  what  happens  in  Japan 
or  Mexico  can  be  as  important  as  what  happens  right  here  at  home.  Fortunately, 
people  in  Los  Angeles  don’t  have  to  go  far  for  this  kind  of  knowledge.  Only  as  far 
as  the  Daily  Nem  Business  section  where  they’ll  find  the  award-winning 
commentary  of  Mark  Lacter  every  Sunday,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 


Lx)ok  for  Mark  Lacter’s  business 
reporting  and  other  highlights  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  on  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service. 


Daily  News 
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The  interactive  electronic  news¬ 
paper  has  final^  arrived,  and 
so  has  the  perfect  means  of 
delivering  it:  the  PRODIGY® 
Network.  Thanks  to  a  revolu- 
tionaiy  alliance  established  by 
Prodigy  and  Cox  Newspapers, 
publishers  will  now  be  able  to 
combine  the  local  editorial  and 
marketing  strengths  of  their 
news{>apers  with  the  immediacy, 
reach,  and  storage  capacity 
of  America’s  most  popular 
computer  networfc.  H  After  all. 


.  An  alUai'ive 

that  makes  ‘ 
new^spapers 
more  powrfiil 
than  e\'er. 


with  millions  of  members  and 
an  ever-expanding  array  of  fea¬ 
tures,  Prodigy  is  at  the  vanguard 
of  interactive  commimications. 
And  its  network  is  set  to  deliver 
electronic  news  editions  with  a 
depth,  breadth,  and  immediacy 
that  will  enhance  the  printed 
page.  H  Prodigy  can  deliver 
newspapers  across  America  into 
the  electronic  future.  So  join 
Cox  and  the  millions  of  people 
who  share  ideas  and  enjoy 
advantages  on  PRODIGY,  the 
Network  of  Active  Minds.*'  Call 
Geny  Mueller  e»t  914/993-8104. 

PRODIGY  ii  a  regutend  mark  of  Prtxligy  Service*  Compare 


Thumbs  up  for  MetroColor. 


Continue  to  print  720,000  newspapers  a  day  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  color 
capability  and  paging  of  10  Goss®  Metroliner®  presses.  Confronted  with  this  challenge, 
Paul  Lynch,  Rick  Surkamer,  Chuck  Edwards,  Jay  Bogg  (1-r)  and  others  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune  turned  to  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems.  The  solution  was  a  partnership  and 
MetroColor®  press  equipment.  A  partnership  to  manage  the  delicate  balance  of  newspaper 
production  and  press  installation.  A  MetroColor*  four-high  tower  for  each  press  so  the 
Tribune  could  print  a  section  with  process  color  on  every  page.  What’s  more,  extensive 
classroom  and  on-site  training  of  press  crews  assured  a  smooth  transition  to  the  new 
equipment.  At  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Freedom  Center,  it’s  thumbs  up.  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems,  Rockwell  International.  Phone  708-850-5600.  Fax:  708-850-6641. 


Rockwell  International 


. .  .where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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Bob  Henderson,  editor  of  three 
Times  regional  sections,  received 
a  letter  the  other  day. 

“Reading  your  column  is  like 
having  a  chat  with  a  good 
neighbor!”  wrote  Chloe 
Harriman,  a  reader  from  Largo, 
Florida.  Thanks  Mrs.  Harriman. 
We  can’t  think  of  a  better  compli¬ 
ment  for  our  local  news  coverage. 

Bob  takes  great  pride  in  writing 
about  what’s  happening  in  his 
area  of  north  Pinellas  County. 
Whether  it’s  a  story  about  a 
charity  event,  a  tribute  to  a  local 
hero  or  just  old-fashioned  gossip, 
Henderson  tries  to  make  sure  it’s 
in  the  interest  of  the  local  readers 
he  serves.  After  all,  they  are  his 
neighbors. 

We  at  the  Times  continue  to 
offer  complete  national  and 
international  news  to  our  755,000 
daily  and  885,000  Sunday 
readers.  But,  Bob  and  all  of  us 
also  know  how  important  our 
local  coverage  is.  We're  proud  to 
be  Tampa  Bay’s  hometown 
newspaper. 

^•Petersburg  ©mes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Laixest  Newspaper 


JULY 

1  8-22 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

25-28 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Classified/Co-op  and 
Vendor  Development  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

AUGUST 

1  8-2 1  — Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  National  Con¬ 
vention,  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1  8-2 1  — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Canaan  Valley  Resort,  Davis,  W.Va. 

SEPTEM8ER 

10-1  2— National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association,  Na¬ 
tional  Conference,  Grand  Hyatt  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1  5- 1  8 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Clarion  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

20-23 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Annual  Convention, 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

23-24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23-26 — New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association,  Annu¬ 
al  Conference,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel,  Danvers,  Mass. 

29- 10/3  — New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Otesaga 
Hotel,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

30- 10/3  — Women  in  Communications,  National  Conference  and 
Communicators’  Expo,  Westin  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Seminars/Wbr  ks  hops/Clinics 


JULY 

1  8-2 1  — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Sports  Writing  Seminar,  Wyndham  Midtown  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
22-23 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Writing  and  Editing 
Seminar,  Marriott  Marquis  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

25-28— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Newsroom  Management  Seminar,  Marriott  Hotel,  Charleston,  W.Va. 

AUGUST 

5- 6 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Writing  and  Editing  Sem¬ 
inar,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

6- y — Graphic  Services  &.  Seminars,  Prepress  Color  Workshop,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

8-1  3 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program 
(Over  75,000  Circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

15-1  8 — American  Press  Institute,  New  Product  Development  Sem¬ 
inar,  Reston,  Va. 

1  5-20— Poynter  Institute,  Leadership  and  Ethics  Seminar  for  Col¬ 
lege  Editors  and  News  Directors,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

18-1  9 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Writing  and  Editing 
Seminar,  Palmer  House  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

22-25 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Newsroom  Management  Seminar,  Holiday  Inn  Redmont,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 

“Parade’s  appeal  spans 
all  demographics.” 


“Parade,  with  over  73  million  readers  each  week,  is  clearly  America’s 
favorite  Sunday  magazine!  And,  throughout  its  50  some  years  of  publishing. 
Parade  has  constantly  evolved  to  meet  the  needs  of  readers,  exhibiting 


universal  appeal  among  all  demographic  groups. 

“Besides  its  wide  variety  of  entertaining  and 
informative  articles.  Parade’s  regular  features  like, 
‘Personality  Parade,’  ‘Ask  Marilyn,’  ‘In  Step  With,’ 
and  the  youth-oriented  ‘Fresh  Voices’  convinced  us 
that  the  whole  family  gets  involved  with  Parade! 

“Other  alternatives  have  been  presented  to  us, 
but  Parade  serves  all  of  our  readers.  In  fact,  if  we 
didn’t  have  access  to  Parade,  we  would  have  to 
develop  our  own  product — at  a  much  greater 
expense — to  fill  its  unique  niche!” 

Featured  in  over  345  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


T.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

PUBLISHER 

THE  NEWS  &  ADVANCE 


Edky^PubMM/coNTENTs 


Last-minute  pact  saves  Post 

HERE 
TO  SHY 

Unions  agree  to  $6  million  rescue*T 


SECTIONS 

1  6  Campus  Journalism 
22  Newspeople  in  the  News 
24  Obituaries 
24  Advertising/Promotion 
30  News/Tech 
40  Syndicates/News  Services 
40  Classified 


Page  1 1  Saved  again 


DEPARTMENTS 


NEWS 

9  Justice  Dept.  Report 
Says  Journalist’s  Death 
Was  Suicide 

An  internal  investigation  by  special 
counsel  discounts  theories  of  foul  play 
in  the  1991  death  of  free-lance  reporter 
Daniel  Casolaro. 

1  1  Presses  Rolling 
Again  At 
New  York  Post 

A  two-day  shutdown  leads  to  hectic 
discussions  and  tentative  agreements 
between  unions  and  Rupert  Murdoch. 

1  2  His  Pulpit: 

The  Newspaper 

Former  Arizona  Gov.  Evan  Mecham  is 
getting  his  conservative  word  out  via 
soft-tone  columns  in  the  state’s  weekly 
newspapers. 

1  4  The  European 

Wall  Street  Journal 

While  it  will  always  contain  American 
elements,  a  decade  after  its  inception 
the  newspaper’s  content  has  been  Eu¬ 
ropeanized. 

20  Conservative  Newspaper 
Beachhead  Abroad 

The  Washington-based  Madison  Cen¬ 
ter  carries  its  conservative  message  to 
Eastern  Europe  by  funding  student 
newspapers  there. 

2  1  Changing  Names 

To  reflect  the  growing  scope  of  the 
wholly  owned  subsidiary,  Tribune 
Newspaper  Co.  now  will  be  called  Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing  Co. 

38  Floodwaters  Affecting 
Some  Midwest 
Newspapers 

But  most  are  spared  from  the  record- 
breaking  spillover  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers  and  their  tribu¬ 
taries. 


Page  12  Ex'pol  with  pulpit 


2  Calendar 

5  The  Leading  Edge 

6  Editorial 

7  Newspaperdom 
7  Viewpoint 
34  Ad  Data 
43  Stock  Tables 

56  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
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^They  say  you  can’t  take  it  with  you 
—  it  being  all  the  variegated  posses¬ 
sions  a  body  manages  to  accumulate 
during  periods  of  earthly  matricula¬ 
tion. 

But  the  great  thing  about  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  that  you  can  take  it  with  you, 
wherever  you  might  want  to  go  on  our 
perishable  planet. 

They  also  say  newspapers  are  good 
for  wrapping  fish  after  three  days  and 
not  much  else.  Old  news  is  no  news;  no 
argument  there.  Newspapers,  in  other 
words,  are  portable  and  perishable. 
That’s  the  wonderful  thing  about 
them.  You  buy  your  own  personal  copy 
and  you  dispose  of  its  contents  as  the 
spirit  moves  and  times  allow. 

But  what  if  there  was  a  way  to  make 
the  newspaper  portable  without  be¬ 
coming  perishable?  What  if  there  was  a 
way  to  have  a  customized  Personal 
Newspaper  that  was  never  out  of  date? 
Pundits  pontificating  about  the  future 
should  not  forget  the  worldwide  prolif¬ 
eration  of  Gameboys,  Walkmans, 
pagers  and  cellular  telephones.  If  the 
newspaper  of  the  future  does  not  find  a 
way  to  stay  personal  and  portable,  then 
it  will  surely  perish. 

There  is  a  new  box  in  town,  known 
far  and  wide  as  a  Personal  Digital  As¬ 
sistant  (PDA),  a  piece  of  consumer 
electronics  hardware  so  hot  you  can 
scramble  eggs  on  its  flat  panel  display. 
These  new  devices  —  such  as  Apple’s 
imminent  Newton,  EO  Inc.’s  Commu¬ 
nicator  440  and  Casio’s  Zoomer  —  are 
being  marketed  as  personal  organizers 
that  come  with  electronic  calendars, 
appointment  books,  communications 
and  a  grab  bag  of  other  applications. 
Toshiba,  Sony,  Motorola  and  Sharp  are 
also  building  these  small  boxes. 

Some  say  PDA  sales  will  soar  to  $2 


(Conniff  is  senior  editor  of  the  Kelsey 
Report.) 


THE  LEAPING  EDGE 

by  Michael  Conniff 


Stay  portable  or  perish 


billion  hy  the  year  2000,  driven  by  a 
device  that  can  provide  wireless  fax, 
electronic  mail,  even  telephone  service 
for  the  executive  on  the  fly. 

The  idea  has  been  kicking  around  in 
different  forms  for  decades,  at  least 
since  Alan  Kay,  now  the  resident  ge¬ 
nius  at  Apple,  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
the  Dynabook,  a  portable  wireless, 
tahlet-like  device  that  could  access  the 
world’s  greatest  databases  with  a  few 
strokes  of  a  pen.  Access  to  published 
information  was  at  the  heart  of  the 
Dynabook  as  Kay  first  foresaw  it  — 
and  as  Apple  chairman  John  Sculley 
refined  it. 

The  idea  of  the  PDA  as  a  publishing 
vehicle  got  lost  somewhere  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Silicon  Valley.  The  new 
MagicCap  PDA  user  interface  from 
General  Magic  Inc.,  for  example,  rele¬ 
gates  published  information  to  a  li¬ 
brary  icon.  News  services  are  lumped 
with  other  on-line  capabilities  such  as 
airline  reservations.  Rather  than  being 
positioned  as  central  to  the  PDA,  pub¬ 
lishing  has  slipped  down  the  list  of  pri¬ 
orities  to  the  foggy  bottom.  Sculley, 
who  once  saw  publishing  as  a  key  to 
the  PDA,  barely  mentions  the  idea  in 
public  anymore. 


H  or  students  of  irony  in  electronic 
media,  the  situation  is  the  exact  re¬ 
verse  of  what  happened  when  video¬ 
text  was  first  introduced  into  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  in  the  early  1980s.  In  those 
days  of  pain,  newspapers  insisted  that 
published  information  would  drive  the 
business.  It  turned  out  that  communi¬ 
cations  —  electronic  mail,  bulletin 
boards,  chat  services  and  forums  — 
were  at  the  heart  of  videotext  and  the 
screen  was  a  lousy  place  to  read  your 
newspaper. 

Communications,  not  informa¬ 
tion,  is  the  key  to  videotext,  but  now 
we  face  the  possibility  that  informa¬ 


tion,  not  communications,  will  be 
the  key  to  PDAs.  The  idea  of  a  box 
that  you  would  have  to  have  in  your 
pocket,  the  portable  Personal  News¬ 
paper  that  never  goes  out  of  date,  is 
simply  irresistible.  Personalized  news 
and  advertising  —  requested  by  the 
reader  —  would  be  available  at  the 
stroke  of  a  pen. 


■  ublishing  capability  is  a  must  if 
PDAs  are  to  make  their  way  into  the 
consumer  marketplace;  consumers 
don’t  send  many  faxes  or  e-mail  mes¬ 
sages  unless  they  are  working  at  home. 
If  this  new  magic  box  is  to  make  its 
way  into  the  average  American  house¬ 
hold,  it  will  have  to  deliver  the  latest 
advertising,  special  sales  at  the  local 
mall,  box  scores  from  the  Left  Coast, 
breaking  news  on  demand,  and  the 
like.  It  will  have  to  become  a  portable 
and  personal  package  of  perishable 
news  and  advertising,  not  unlike  the 
Great  American  Newspaper  as  we  have 
come  to  know  it. 

In  the  United  States,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers’  Information  Design  Lab¬ 
oratory  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  has  been  the 
focal  point  for  this  next-generation 
scenario.  Under  the  direction  of  Roger 
Fidler,  the  lab  has  been  working  hard 
on  the  notion  that  that  PDA  newspa¬ 
per  could  retain  backbone  newspaper 
capabilities  such  as  browsing  and  a 
pleasing  visual  display  of  text,  graphics 
and  pictures.  Advances  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  and  readability  of  flat-panel  dis¬ 
plays  have  also  given  cause  for  hope 
about  the  device  as  a  publishing  medi¬ 
um. 

Aside  from  Knight-Ridder,  however, 
PDA-related  activity  in  the  newspaper 
industry  remains  nascent.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  brand-new  box  with  no  in¬ 
stalled  base  is  the  last  thing  newspaper 
planners  want  to  contemplate  in  these 
parlous  times.  BEd?? 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established 
March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 1901; 
Advertising,  January  22, 1925. 


Direct  mail  competition 

IT  APPEARS  THAT  the  future  of  the  battle  between  direct-mail  organizations 
and  newspapers  for  the  retail  advertising  dollar  may  be  fought  in  the  courts.  The 
$10  million  antitrust  suit  of  Advo  Inc.  against  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  gives 
a  picture  of  what  may  come,  particularly  if  newspapers  are  successful  in  their  efforts 
to  stem  the  flow  of  grocery  advertising  into  direct-mail  circulars. 

As  reported  in  this  issue,  newspapers  large  and  small  in  two  markets  are  banding 
together  in  networks  to  compete  with  direct-mail  companies.  They  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  winning  back  or  holding  on  to  crucial  revenue  from  grocery  advertisers. 
This  is  purely  a  competitive  fight.  The  direct-mail  companies  found  a  way  to  take 
business  away  from  newspapers  and  newspapers  are  finding  ways  to  get  it  back.  It  is 
that  simple. 

There  are  some  dos  and  don’ts  suggested  by  ad  executives  in  the  E&P  article 
that  newspapers  would  be  wise  to  follow. 

The  direct-mail  companies  do  not  have  a  copyright  on  their  method  of  advertis¬ 
ing  distribution.  Now  that  some  newspapers  are  using  the  same  methods,  the  direct- 
mail  companies  are  realizing  their  first  competition. 


More  mandatory  recycling 

WHY  IX)  STATE  legislators  insist  on  passing  laws  on  subjects  they  know  very  lit¬ 
tle  about?  Hawaii  is  the  latest  state  with  a  legislature  that  wants  to  pass  recycling 
laws  involving  the  mandatory  consumption  of  recycled  newsprint  by  newspapers 
and  other  publications.  It  would  require  newspapers  with  circulations  of  more  than 
25,000  a  week  to  use  recycled  newsprint  on  a  gradually  rising  scale  from  15%  in 
1994  to  20%  by  1996  and  25%  by  1998. 

These  requirements  are  modest  compared  with  some  of  the  laws  other  legislators 
have  suggested  in  other  states.  But  the  fault  is  the  same.  You  can’t  force  an  indus¬ 
try  to  use  a  product  that  is  not  readily  available. 

The  Hawaiian  newspapers  are  committed  to  recycling  but  their  executives  point 
out  what  has  been  obvious  in  other  states:  There  just  isn’t  enough  recycled 
newsprint  to  accommodate  the  demand  —  let  alone  fulfill  the  mandatory  con¬ 
sumption  requirements  unrealistically  set  by  law. 

Newspapers  all  over  the  country  are  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  recycling  and 
are  doing  their  best  to  live  up  to  it  voluntarily.  They  should  not  be  forced,  howev¬ 
er,  to  comply  with  legislation  that  shows  no  understanding  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 


The  Post  lives 

THE  NEW  YORK  Post  has  had  another  last-minute  reprieve.  No  other  publica¬ 
tion  has  had  so  many  jump  starts  to  revive  it  in  such  a  short  time. 

Rupert  Murdoch  has  “taken  the  point”  in  trimming  newspaper  production  costs 
here,  just  as  he  did  in  London.  It  launched  a  new  era  there.  If  the  Post  survives  un¬ 
der  his  regime,  he  may  have  launched  a  new  era  here  also. 
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Viewpoint 

Local  news  and 
national  newspapers 


by  Alfred  Balk 

NOT  LONG  AGO,  a  retired  Wall 
Street  Journal  executive,  knowing  that 
I  had  left  Manhattan  for  upstate  New 
York,  asked  me  what  had  been  hardest 
to  adjust  to. 

The  newspapers,  I  said.  “They’re 
skimpy,  but  that  means  money  in  your 
bank.” 

Later,  I  realized  that  1  was  describing 
a  new  chapter  in  newspaper  history. 

It  is  no  secret  that  most  American 


(Balk,  a  former  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  and  World  Press 
Review,  is  an  associate  professor  at  the 
S.I.  Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications ,  Syracuse  University.) 


50  YiARS  AOOTTT  More  than 
50  U.S.,  Canadian,  British  and 
Australian  war  correspondents  ac¬ 
companied  Allied  forces  as  they  in¬ 
vaded  Sicily  in  the  greatest  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  war  to  date.  Only  one 
minor  casualty  brought  the  number 
of  U.S.  writers  wounded  or  injured 
since  the  start  of  the  war  to  62. 

Roy  Roberts,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  refused  to 
withdraw  as  a  member  of  the  new 
advisory  committee  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information.  Carl  Ackerman, 
dean'of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University, 
said  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest  be¬ 
cause  the  “time  will  come  when  you 
have  to  make  a  choice  between  gov¬ 
ernment  propaganda  and  freedom  of 
the  news.”  Roberts  replied,  “If  the 
war  isn’t  won,  there  won’t  be  any 
free  press  or  independent  journal¬ 
ism.  That’s  our  first  job.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
July  17,1943 


dailies  have  whittled  down  serious  cov¬ 
erage.  Also,  that  alarm  over  stagnating 
circulation  has  led  many  to  woo  read¬ 
ers  with  even  more  meringue:  light 
news,  features  and  service  information. 

What  is  less  understood  is  that  the 
resulting  vacuum  increasingly  is  being 
filled  not  only  by  magazines  but  by  na¬ 
tional  or  nearby  big-city  newspapers,  a 
growing  upscale  niche  market. 

Consider  my  present  hometown  of 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  (population  160,000).  It 
has  interesting  and  entertaining  daily 
and  Sunday  Newhouse  newspapers, 
distinguished  by  clean  layouts,  crisp 
headlines,  attractive  color  and  the 
most  solicitous  customer  service  1  have 
ever  experienced.  However,  all  are  thin 
in  heft,  with  often  sketchy  local  and 
even  more  truncated  non-local  news. 

This  local  news  gap  is  one  reason 
why  throughout  the  United  States 
small  weeklies  now  thrive  —  7,400, 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  only 
9  million  less  than  dailies’  63.1  million. 
Syracuse  has  two  major  giveaway  week¬ 
lies  plus  conventional  suburban  ones. 

The  non-local  gap  is  one  reason  for 
the  rise  of  three  national  dailies:  the 
blew  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  USA  Today.  Serious  news  con¬ 
sumers  require  comprehensiveness  — 
and  all  three  provide  it  at  stiff  prices, 
with  same-day  delivery  or  proliferating 
vending  machines  and  newsstand 
racks. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  USA 
Today  claim  U.S.  circulations  of  1.7 
million  and  2  million,  respectively.  The 
Times  has  240,000  for  its  two-section 
National  Edition  plus  at  least  half  that 
for  a  four-section  early  edition  circulat¬ 
ed  outside  the  New  York  area  —  from 
Washington  to  Boston  and  in  smaller 
regional  markets  such  as  Syracuse.  The 
Journal  is  printed  at  18  U.S.  sites,  USA 
Today  at  32,  the  Times  at  nine. 

Smaller-  and  medium-size  city  pa¬ 
pers’  strategies  seem  clear:  increasing¬ 
ly  to  focus  on  home,  both  for  news  cov¬ 
erage  and  new  information  services, 
which  nearly  one-third  of  U.S.  dailies 
now  offer  by  phone. 

Local  news  remains  newspapers’ 


main  advantage  over  TV.  This  has 
been  evident  since  fallout  receded 
from  a  famous  1963  Roper  survey  on 
TV  viewership.  Asked  where  “you  usu¬ 
ally  get  most  of  your  information  about 
what’s  going  on  in  the  world  today,” 
some  55%  of  respondents  said  TV  and, 
for  a  decade,  that  total  grew. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  altering  the  question  from  “in 
the  world  today”  to  specific  categories 
changes  the  result. 

As  Guido  H.  Stempel  III  of  Ohio 
University  noted  in  the  Newspaper  Re¬ 
search  Journal  in  the  fall  of  1991,  while 
TV  leads  in  world  and  national  news 

—  especially  about  the  president  and 
Congress  —  newspapers  lead  in  local 
reports,  notably  about  mayors,  county 
commissioners,  schools  and  business. 
The  two  media  divide  leadership  for 
state  reporting,  virtually  tying  for  news 
of  legislatures  and  state  supreme  court 
reporting,  with  TV  slightly  ahead  for 
news  of  governors. 

“The  study,”  concluded  Stempel, 
“makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  most 
people  do  not  get  most  of  their  news 
from  television  ....  Clearly,  it  is  news¬ 
papers  they  turn  to  for  local  news.” 

Because  of  this  advantage  in  local 
and  state  coverage,  newspaper  junkies 

—  of  which  I  am  one  —  hope  that 
publishers  will  exploit  this  by  offering 
more,  or  at  least  not  less,  local  news. 

The  rise  of  national  dailies  is  wel¬ 
come,  finally  offering  U.S.  readers  a 
choice  long  available  in  other  industri¬ 
alized  nations. 

As  these  U.S.  nationals  carve  out 
larger  niches,  their  next  step  logically 
may  be  to  expand  regional  coverage 
and  seek  more  high-demographic  re¬ 
gional  advertising. 

Local  dailies?  Whether  delivered  on 
paper  or  electronically,  they  will  retain 
an  exclusive  local  news  franchise.  All 
they  need  do  to  keep  it  is  to  exercise  it. 


Corrections 

A  JULY  3  story  about  a  Pepsi  soda 
tampering  hoax  incorrectly  referred  to 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  managing  editor 
Gerry  Hinkley  as  “he.”  Hinkley  is  a 
woman. 


IN  THE  JUNE  26  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty, 
entitled  “A  Mission  in  Mexico:  Stop 
the  Killing  of  Journalists,”  the  first 
name  of  usurped  Vanguardia  owner 
Castilla  was  omitted.  His  name  should 
have  read  Armando  Castilla. 
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Effective  marketing  is  tough... 
the  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

makes  it  easier. 
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Justice  Dept  Report 
Says  Journalist’s 

Death  Was  Suicide 


Internal  investigation  by  special  counsel  discounts  theories  of 
foul  play  in  the  1991  death  of  free-lance  reporter  Dan  Casolaro 


by  Debra  Qersh 

AN  INTERNAL  INVESTIGATION 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  has  dis¬ 
counted  theories  of  foul  play  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  free-lance  journalist  Joseph 
Daniel  Casolaro  committed  suicide. 

The  conclusion  comes  as  part  of  a 
267-page  report  by  DoJ  Special  Coun¬ 
sel  Judge  Nicholas  J.  Bua,  who  was 
charged  with  investigating  allegations 
that  the  DoJ  conspired  with  former 
United  Press  International  owner  Earl 
W.  Brian  and  others  to  steal  software 
known  as  PROMIS  from  a  company 
called  Inslaw. 

Bua’s  report  found  “no  credible  evi¬ 
dence”  that  Brian  and  DoJ  officials 
conspired  to  steal  the  software,  nor  did 
the  investigation  find  evidence  that 
DoJ  officials  improperly  influenced  In¬ 
slaw  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Casolaro  was  on  the  trail  of  the  In¬ 
slaw  story  and  had  reportedly  devel¬ 
oped  a  theory  of  international  conspir¬ 
acy  that  involved  what  he  called  “The 
Octopus.” 

Casolaro  had  gone  to  Martinsburg, 
W.Va.,  in  August  1991,  reportedly  to 
meet  with  an  important  source  for  the 
story  when  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
hotel  room  bathtub,  his  wrists  slashed. 
Authorities  ruled  the  death  a  suicide, 
but  many  who  knew  the  journalist 
point  to  a  number  of  unanswered  ques¬ 
tions  and  still  believe  it  was  murder. 

Previous  investigations  by  Congress 
into  the  Inslaw  affair  addressed  the 
Casolaro  death  in  their  reports,  and 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  went 
so  far  as  to  ask  for  an  independent 


counsel  to  investigate  further.  That  re¬ 
quest  was  rejected  by  then-Attorney 
General  William  P.  Barr  (E&P,  Oct. 
24,  1992,  P.  23). 

During  her  confirmation  hearings 
and  in  a  subsequent  speech  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno  pledged  to  investigate  fully 
the  DoJ’s  involvement  in  Inslaw. 

Comments  and  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  Bua’s  report  are  due  at  the  Justice 
Department  by  Aug.  1. 

“Casolaro’s  death  has  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  the  press,  at 


least  in  part  because  of  the  threat 
posed  whenever  a  reporter  investigat¬ 
ing  a  story  is  found  dead  under  ques¬ 
tionable  circumstances,”  the  Bua  re¬ 
port  noted. 

The  investigation  found  “no  evi¬ 
dence  suggesting  that  DoJ  exerted  any 
influence  on  the  investigation  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  local  West  Virginia  au¬ 
thorities  concerning  Casolaro’s  death.” 

DoJ  investigators  further  concluded 
that  because  a  private  citizen’s  death  is 
outside  federal  jurisdiction,  “we  find 
nothing  unusual  in  the  fact  that  DoJ 
did  not  undertake  to  investigate  Caso¬ 
laro’s  death.” 

The  report  concluded  that  the  phys¬ 


ical  evidence  in  Casolaro’s  hotel  room 
“strongly  supports  the  conclusion  of 
the  local  authorities  that  the  death  was 
a  suicide.”  It  said: 

•  There  was  no  sign  of  forced  entry 
to  the  hotel  room. 

•  There  was  no  evidence  that  a 
struggle  occurred. 

•  A  note  was  found  in  Casolaro’s 
room.  The  note  stated:  “To  my  loved 
ones.  Please  forgive  me  —  most  espe¬ 
cially  my  son  —  and  be  understanding. 
God  will  let  me  in.” 

•  There  were  no  indications  that 


the  personal  effects  found  in  the  hotel 
room  had  been  disturbed. 

•  Although  there  were  extensive 
pools  of  blood  and  blood  stains 
throughout  the  room  in  which  the 
body  was  found,  there  was  no  evidence, 
such  as  footprints,  that  others  were  pre¬ 
sent  when  Casolaro’s  wrists  were 
slashed. 

Additional  physical  evidence  also 
corroborates  the  conclusion  of  suicide, 
the  report  stated,  including  in  the  list; 

•  Handwriting  analysis  of  the  suicide 
note  confirmed  that  it  was  written  by 
Casolaro. 

•  Fingerprint  analysis  of  the  bath¬ 
room  and  the  pad  of  paper  in  which 


Casolaro  was  on  the  trail  of  the  Inslaw  story 
and  had  reportedly  developed  a  theory 
of  international  conspiracy  involving  what 
he  called  “The  Octopus.” 
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the  suicide  note  was  found  revealed  the 
prints  of  Casolaro  and  no  others  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  single  print  on  the  bottom  of 
an  ashtray. 

•  The  existence  of  Casolaro’s  prints, 
and  the  absence  of  others’,  supports 
the  conclusion  that  Casolaro  was  alone 
and  tend  to  negate  the  possibility  that 
someone  had  “wiped  down”  the 
premises. 

•  Hair  and  fiber  analyses  conducted 
on  items  from  the  scene  revealed  no 
evidence  that  others  had  been  present 
in  the  hotel  room. 

•  An  analysis  of  the  blood  stains 
and  related  p'nysical  evidence  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Lee  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Police  Forensic  Science 
Laboratory  concluded  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  consistent  with  suicide. 

•  The  autopsy  found  that  the  cause 
of  death  was  the  hemorrhage  from  the 
multiple  wounds  to  the  wrists. 

•  No  evidence  from  the  autopsy  or 


tion  of  the  crime  scene,  the  hasty  em¬ 
balming  of  Casolaro’s  body  before  an 
autopsy  was  performed,  the  delay  in 
notifying  his  next-of-kin  and  allega¬ 
tions  that  local  police  did  not  give 
enough  credence  to  suspicions  of  foul 
play  voiced  by  several  people,  includ¬ 
ing  Casolaro’s  family  and  colleagues. 

“The  foregoing  facts  persuade  us 
that  Mr.  Casolaro’s  death  was  fully  and 
fairly  investigated  and  that  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  local  authorities  that  his 
death  was  a  suicide  was  amply  support¬ 
ed  by  the  facts,”  the  Do]  report  said. 

A  prepared  statement  from  Inslaw 
owners  William  and  Nancy  Hamilton 
was  highly  critical  of  the  report,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  fact  that  it  was  prepared  in 
“secret”  and  they  had  no  opportunity 
to  inspect  or  challenge  the  evidence. 

The  Hamiltons  cited  two  examples 
of  the  report’s  lack  of  credibility,  one  of 
which  was  the  Casolaro  incident. 

“The  special  counsel’s  investigation 


“Had  the  special  counsel  interviewed  Casolaro’s 
confidants  and  associates,  he  would  have  learned 
that  Casolaro  claimed  to  have  obtained,  from 
sources  in  the  National  Security  Agency  (NS A) 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) 
sensitive  documents  on  the  sales  of  PROMIS  to 
foreign  governments  ...” 


subsequent  tests  of  blood  and  urine  re¬ 
vealed  any  evidence  that  Casolaro  was 
unconscious  or  debilitated  when  his 


wrists  were  cut. 

•  The  autopsy  revealed  no  contu¬ 
sions,  lacerations  or  trauma  to  the 
body  of  the  kind  one  might  expect  had 
Casolaro  been  involved  in  a  struggle. 

The  Bua  investigation  also  cited  po¬ 
lice  interviews  with  those  familiar  with 
Casolaro’s  activities  just  before  his 
death  and  noted  that  they  “failed  to 
develop  any  substantial  evidence  any 
other  person  had  the  means  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  murder  Casolaro.” 

In  addition,  Casolaro’s  financial  sit¬ 
uation  —  he  had  a  balloon  mortgage 
payment  due,  his  prospective  publisher 
would  not  give  him  an  advance  on  the 
book  he  proposed  about  “The  Octo¬ 
pus,”  and  he  was  dependent  on  his 
family  for  support  —  was  put  forward 
by  Bua  as  “ample  reason  to  believe  Ca¬ 
solaro  had  a  motive  to  commit  suicide.” 

The  special  counsel  also  dispelled 
questions  about  possible  contamina- 


failed  to  contact  or  interview  confi¬ 
dants  and  associates  of  Casolaro  to 
find  out  if  any  of  them  could  shed  light 
on  whom  Casolaro  was  seeing  in  Mar- 
tinsburg,”  the  statement  charged. 

“Had  the  special  counsel  inter¬ 
viewed  Casolaro’s  confidants  and  asso¬ 
ciates,  he  would  have  learned  that  Ca¬ 
solaro  claimed  to  have  obtained  from 
sources  in  the  National  Security 
Agency  (NSA)  and  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service  (IRS)  sensitive  docu¬ 
ments  on  the  sales  of  PROMIS  to  for¬ 
eign  governments  and  on  the  money 
trail  through  the  Cayman  Islands  and 
Switzerland  of  the  proceeds  from  at 
least  one  of  the  sales. 

“Moreover,  the  special  counsel 
would  have  learned  that  Casolaro  was 
planning  to  meet  in  Martinsburg, 
W.Va.,  the  night  before  he  died  with  a 
relative  of  a  key  Justice  Department 
figure  in  the  Inslaw  case,”  the  Inslaw 
statement  continued. 

“Casolaro  expected  to  obtain  from 
the  relative  of  the  Justice  Department 
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official  documents  backing  up  claims 
that  source  had  made  to  Casolaro  in 
another  West  Virginia  meeting  that 
occurred  a  few  days  earlier.  Casolaro 
had  also  planned  to  show  some  of  his 
own  sensitive  Inslaw  documents  to  the 
relative  that  night. 

“These  leads  do  not  prove  that  Ca¬ 
solaro  was  murdered  or  that  PROMIS 
has  been  distributed  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  but  the  failure  to  pursue  such 
leads  gives  rise  to  obvious  questions 
about  the  thoroughness  and  reliability 
of  the  special  counsel’s  report.”  BEOT 

Editor-publisher 
starts  new  firm 

QUAKERTOWN  FREE  PRESS  own¬ 
er,  editor  and  publisher  Charles  M.  “Ty” 
Meredith  IV  joined  with  commercial 
printer  Robert  Cope  Jr.  to  form  Free 
Press  Printing  &  Graphics. 

Its  modern  facilities  are  located  in 
the  Free  Press  Building  in  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  where  it  offers  Delaware  Valley 
businesses  and  individuals  extensive 
printing  and  design  services. 

Meredith,  president  of  the  new  en¬ 
terprise,  is  the  fourth-generation  owner 
of  the  Free  Press  and  Franklin  & 
Meredith  Publishing.  Like  his  father. 
Cope,  who  is  vice  president,  has  owned 
and  operated  a  commercial  printing 
firm  in  the  area. 

No  workers’  comp 
for  Neb.  carriers 

THE  NEBRASKA  LEGISLATURE 
voted  32-10  not  to  extend  workers’  com¬ 
pensation  benefits  to  newspaper  carri¬ 
ers.  The  measure  was  attached  to  a 
rewrite  of  the  state  workers’  compensa¬ 
tion  laws. 

The  Nebraska  Press  Association  op¬ 
posed  the  measure  put  forth  by  state 
Sen.  Tim  Hall,  who  cited  a  March 
Workers’  Compensation  Court  ruling 
that  a  carrier  who  was  hit  by  a  car  qual¬ 
ified  for  benefits. 

In  that  case,  Jennifer  Larson,  then 
12,  was  delivering  the  Fremont  Tribune 
by  bicycle  in  February  1991  when  she 
collided  with  a  car. 

The  court  ruled  she  was  “totally  dis¬ 
abled”  and  that  paper  carriers  were  em¬ 
ployees,  not  independent  contractors. 

State  Sen.  David  Landis  said  law¬ 
makers  should  await  the  state  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  in  the  case.  — AP 
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Presses  Rolling  Again 
At  N  e w  York  Post 

Two-day  shutdown  leads  to  hectic  discussions  and 
tentative  agreements  between  unions  and  Rupert  Murdoch 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

THERE  WAS  NO  New  York  Post  for 
two  days,  and  it  looked  like  the  peren¬ 
nially  money- losing  tabloid  and  its  700 
employees  had  run  out  of  miracles. 

But  New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo 
stepped  in  and  persuaded  labor  and 
management  to  resume  talks.  Two  days 
of  hectic  discussions  led  to  tentative 
agreements,  and  the  presses  started  to 
roll  again. 

“HERE  TO  STAY,”  trumpeted  the 
red  Page  One  headline  July  13.  A 
graphic  depicted  Post  founder  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton,  thumb  up  and  smiling. 

In  last-minute  pacts,  10  production 
unions  agreed  to  $6.2  million  in  con¬ 
cessions  to  save  the  Post.  It  was  the  pa¬ 
per’s  fourth  brush  with  extinction  in 
five  years. 

Rupert  Murdoch  —  whose  News 
Corp.  subsidiary  has  been  in  charge 
since  March  under  a  management 


agreement  with  bankrupt  Post  owner 
Peter  Kalikow  —  canceled  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  shut  the  paper  down  at  4  p.m. 
July  9  after  1 1  unions  refused  to  submit 
to  his  demands  by  his  deadline. 

Murdoch  wanted  $6.2  million  in 
cost-cutting  concessions  —  less  than 
half  the  $15  million  a  year  the  paper 
says  it  is  now  losing. 

When  the  smoke  cleared,  he  got  it. 

After  desperate  meetings  convened 
by  Cuomo  over  two  days,  10  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  1 1  unions  reached  tentative  ac¬ 
cords  by  the  end  of  business,  July  12, 
leaving  enough  time  to  get  the  paper 
back  on  the  streets  July  13,  after  failing 
to  publish  July  9  and  1 1. 

As  E&P  went  to  press  Wednesday,  it 
was  unclear  how  many  production  jobs 
would  be  lost.  The  unions  were  still 
counting  their  losses  in  terms  of  jobs, 
staffing  requirements,  overtime  and 
other  work  rules,  and  working  on  spe¬ 
cific  contract  language  on  how  to 


achieve  the  savings. 

“With  the  help  of  the  unions,  their 
members  and  their  families,  we  have 
made  the  sacrifice  and  saved  the  Post 
again,”  said  George  McDonald,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  mailers’  union  and  of  the 
umbrella  group  of  craft  unions.  “We’ve 
given  everything  we  could.” 

Massive  givebacks 

He  said  the  drivers  agieed  to  $2.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  annual  savings,  including  over¬ 
time,  route  changes  and  a  scheme  to  sell 
the  trucks  to  drivers.  The  pressmen  gave 
up  $800,000,  and  the  mailers  coughed 
up  $700,000  worth  of  jobs  and  reduced 
staffing  requirements. 

Frank  Sparacino,  the  new  president 
of  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union  who  worked  closely  with  Cuo¬ 
mo,  said  he  saved  all  184  drivers’ 
union  jobs  at  the  Post. 


(See  Post  on  page  46) 


New  York  Post  Newspaper  Quild  unit  chairman  Harry  Leykis 
(right)  mokes  the  announcement  July  9  that  Rupert  Murdoch  is 
shutting  down  the  newspaper.  Barry  Lipton  (dark  suit), 
president  of  the  New  York  Quild  local,  looks  on. 


New  York  Post  newsroom  employees,  including  columnist  Jack 
Newfield  (left),  listen  to  the  onnouncement  that  the  Post  is 
closing.  They  were  given  one  hour  to  gather  their  belongings  arul 
leave  the  building. 
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His  Pulpit: 

The  Newspaper 

Ex-Arizona  Gov.  Evan  Mecham  is  getting  his  conservative 
word  out  via  soft- tone  columns  in  the  state’s  weekly  newspapers 


by  Walt  Jayroe 

THE  POWER  OF  the  printed  word 
has  long  fascinated  former  Arizona 
Gov.  Evan  Mecham. 

Impeached  in  1988,  he  flailed  back 
at  adversaries  through  a  series  of 
newsletters  and  a  tabloid,  the  Impeach- 
merit  Journal,  a  Chronical  [sic]  of  Ari¬ 
zona  Political  Conspiracy  and  Intrigue. 

Last  summer,  Mecham  scrapped  his 
most  ambitious  plan,  a  daily  newspaper 
in  the  Phoenix  area  called  the  Arizona 
Newsday. 

It  is  not  what  he  hoped  for,  but  the 
69'year'old  Mecham  at  least  has  found 
a  new  voice  for  his  ultraconservative 
political  opinion. 

On  Feb.  18,  his  column,  “Common 
Sense,”  began  appearing  in  the  Gem,  a 
small  weekly  newspaper  in  rural  La  Paz 
County  on  the  California  border  and 
its  sister  paper  in  Blythe,  Calif. 

Since  then,  the  column  has  been 
picked  up  by  the  Desert  Sun,  a  new 
weekly  in  Buckeye,  west  of  Phoenix. 
The  three  papers  claim  a  combined 
circulation  of  about  11,000,  much  of  it 
free  distribution. 

A  new  Mecham  seemed  to  emerge 


with  his  column  from  an  era  of  tumult 
in  Arizona  politics,  where,  in  the  main, 
his  role  developed  as  Republican  Party 
gadfly  and  perpetual  also-ran. 

(Jayroe  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 
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Evan  Mecham 


Since  impeachment,  he  lost  a  race 
to  reclaim  his  governorship  in  1990 
and  was  routed  last  fall,  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  trying  to  unseat  John  McCain  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mecham  still  harbors  hopes  of 


statewide  office,  most  likely  his  old  job 
as  governor.  Through  it  all,  Mecham 
often  warred  openly  with  the  state’s 
largest  newspaper,  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Phoenix. 

In  his  columns,  he  has  so  far  adopt¬ 


ed  a  softer  tone  as  well  as  an  altered  fo¬ 
cus.  No  more  Mr.  Bad  Guy  for  him.  Far 
from  the  steamy  issues  facing  Arizona, 
Mecham  beamed  in  mostly  on  national 
issues,  running  them  through  his 
philosophical  gantlet  of  a  strict  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
adherence  to  state  sovereignty. 

The  first  column  predicted  a  one- 
term  presidency  for  President  Clinton. 
Like  former  President  Bush,  Clinton 
failed  to  learn  history’s  lessons  that 
campaign  promises  are  not  to  be  bro¬ 
ken,  Mecham  wrote.  He  called  Clin¬ 
ton’s  election  “another  double  cross, 
just  as  we  have  seen  in  most  adminis¬ 
trations  since  1932.  .  .  .  The  change  we 
need  is  to  cut  out  the  waste  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  reduce  the  size  of  the  federal 
government  and  start  reducing  taxes 
instead  of  raising  them.” 

In  another  column,  Mecham  criti¬ 
cized  the  “Clintonistas”  for  their 
dream  of  a  national  health-care  plan, 
seeing  it  as  both  impractical  and  un¬ 
constitutional.  Mecham,  a  Mormon, 
bolstered  his  point  by  translating  a 
quotation  from  Genesis  as  “There’s  no 
free  lunch.” 

Mecham  also  assailed  federal  in¬ 
volvement  in  education,  the  U.S.  role 
as  “world  policeman”  and  Clinton’s  in¬ 
ability  to  change  the  direction  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Shortly  before  the  U.S.-Russia  sum¬ 
mit,  Mecham  voiced  his  disgust  with 
foreign  aid,  in  particular  monetary 
loans  to  Russia.  He  sees  “no  shortcut 
to  freedom  and  prosperity  for  the  Russ¬ 
ian  people.”  Loans  to  Russia  are  just 
another  example,  he  wrote,  of  Clinton 
“committed  to  pushing  the  New  World 
Order  of  socialist  superstates  and  using 
American  taxpayer  funds  to  bring  it 
about.” 

The  only  loan  America  should  make 
to  Russia,  he  wrote,  is  a  book.  The 
Making  of  America  by  Cleon  Skousen 
would  prove  “an  excellent  blueprint” 
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Seeing  the  same  symptoms  that  led  to  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  mirrored  in  our  own  time, 
Mecham  in  early  April  blamed  much  of  the 
problems  on  federal  policies  regarding  education, 
homosexuals,  welfare  programs,  taxation,  and 
separation  of  church  and  state. 


for  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  closest  Mecham  came  to  Ari¬ 
zona  matters  occurred  during  the  dev¬ 
astation  of  last  winter’s  flooding  of  the 
lower  Gila  River.  He  faulted  a  federal 
decision  in  the  1950s  for  failure  to  con¬ 
struct  a  flood  channel  due  to  concern 
for  the  endangered  clapper  rail. 
Mecham  urged  the  state  congressional 
delegation  to  right  the  injustice  of 
“putting  the  priorities  of  birds,  fish, 
plants  and  animals  above  people.” 

The  columns  resonate  with  impend¬ 
ing  doom  for  an  America  that  does  not 
change  its  course. 

Seeing  the  same  symptoms  that  led 
to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  mir¬ 
rored  in  our  own  time,  Mecham  in  ear¬ 
ly  April  blamed  much  of  the  problems 
on  federal  policies  regarding  educa¬ 
tion,  homosexuals,  welfare  programs, 
taxation,  and  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

“America’s  eventual  moral  collapse,” 
he  wrote,  “will  again  prove  that  any  so¬ 
ciety  that  will  not  protect  itself  from 
moral  decay  will  be  destroyed  by  it.” 

Though  quick  to  criticize,  the 
columns  offer  only  general  solutions  to 
perceived  ills. 

Actually,  Gem  associate  publisher 
Larry  O’Daniel  came  up  with  the  idea 
of  a  Mecham  column.  A  conservative 
himself,  O’Daniel  had  met  Mecham  at 
political  gatherings  and  later  suggested 
that  the  former  governor  write  on  state 
and  national  issues  opposite  his  own 
column  on  local  matters  called  “The 
Starboard  Side.” 

The  Gem  is  locked  in  a  vigorous 
competition  for  readers  along  the  Col¬ 
orado  River  in  western  Arizona.  Like 
Steve  Morris  of  the  Desert  Sun, 
O’Daniel  saw  it  as  a  possible  circula¬ 
tion  builder. 

“Evan  Mecham,”  he  said,  “has  swept 
about  every  election  in  La  Paz  County. 
No  competitor  running  against  him 
has  even  come  close.” 

How  much  of  a  magnet  Mecham 
proves  for  readers  remains  to  be  seen. 
O’Daniel  and  Morris  have  both  said  it 
is  too  early  to  tell. 

The  Gem  sends  copies  of  Mecham’s 
columns  by  fax  to  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  Phoenix,  where  they  are  re¬ 
viewed  for  news  value.  From  those 
early  columns,  only  one  story  has 
emerged,  according  to  a  staffer  for  AP. 

“We  don’t  agree  with  everything  he 
says,”  O’Daniel  was  quoted  as  saying, 
“but  we  admire  his  fighting  spirit.” 

In  a  recent  interview  at  his  Glen¬ 
dale,  Ariz.,  home,  Mecham  said  he  was 


not  seeking  a  new  voice  for  his  political 
thought  when  approached  by 
O’Daniel.  He  said  he  receives  no  mon¬ 
ey  for  writing  the  columns. 

“1  thought  it’d  be  kind  of  fun  to 
sharpen  up  the  skills  again  and  do  a  lit¬ 
tle  writing.  It  gets  me  to  focus  subject 
by  subject.” 

Column  writing  is  nothing  new  for 
Mecham.  Largely  in  response  to  his 
1962  defeat  to  incumbent  Carl  Hayden 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  Mecham  began 
publishing  his  own  daily  newspaper  in 
the  Phoenix  market  called  the  Evening 
American  (“A  Straight'Shootin’  News- 
paper"),  from  1963  to  1965.  Mecham 
wrote  a  column  and,  occasionally,  an 


editorial.  The  paper  folded  for  want  of 
advertising  and  other  financial  sup¬ 
port. 

Even  with  his  own  newspaper,  get¬ 
ting  the  word  out  was  difficult,  he  said. 
Unless  he  did  it  himself. 

“I  was  going  to  let  the  experts  do  it, 
you  know,”  he  said  of  opinion  writing, 
“but ...  1  couldn’t  get  the  things  writ¬ 
ten  the  way  1  wanted  them  by  others.” 

Though  Mecham  briefly  served  as  a 
guest  host  on  a  Phoenix  radio  talk 
show,  he  gravitated  to  the  written 
word. 

“1  like  the  print  media,”  he  said.  “1 
think  it’s  more  powerful.” 

While  there  is  room  for  radio  and 
TV  news,  Mecham  said,  “The  only  rea¬ 
son  they’ve  been  successful  in  news  is 
due  to  the  poor  job  being  done  by 
print,  but  the  heart  and  soul  of  news¬ 
papers  is  gone. 

“It  is  no  longer  based  on  ‘We  owe  it 
to  these  people.’  It  used  to  be  a  sort  of 
a  quasipublic  institution.  Today,  it  isn’t. 
It’s  just  a  mill  to  make  money.  So  we 
have  lost  what  essentially  built  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  but  there’s  nothing  to  re¬ 
place  the  printed  word.” 

Starting  up  his  own  newspaper  re¬ 
mains  on  Mecham’s  mind.  In  the  next 
year  or  two,  perhaps,  he  said,  but  his 
last  effort  angered  some  who  forked 
out  money  for  the  project.  Mecham 
promised  to  refund  subscribers.  An  un¬ 
dercover  reporter  for  the  Phoenix 
weekly  New  Times  gained  access  to  the 
enterprise  and  wrote  a  story  of  a  bum¬ 
bling,  hapless  drive  to  raise  funds. 

Mecham  said  a  backer  pledged  $25 


million  to  the  paper  but  reneged.  By 
then,  Mecham  had  leased  a  building 
and  reportedly  acquired  an  eight-unit 
Wood-Hoe  Colormatic  press  from  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun. 

“That  left  me  really  hanging  out,”  he 
said,  “so  1  looked  pretty  stupid  on  that. 
If  1  do  [start  a  newspaper].  I’ll  wait  till 
1  have  the  money  in  the  bank  before  1 
announce  it  again.” 

Undaunted,  Mecham  said  he  is  not 
alone  in  the  belief  that  another  news¬ 
paper  in  metropolitan  Phoenix  is 
needed. 

“The  public,”  he  said,  “is  hungry  for 
the  truth.  They’re  hungry  for  unedited 
and  unslanted  news.  They’re  hungry 


for  the  happenings  instead  of  just  fill¬ 
ing  the  paper  up  with  something  to 
keep  the  ads  apart.” 

In  the  meantime,  Mecham  said  he 
plans  to.  continue  writing  columns  for 
the  Gem  and  Desert  Sun. 

“Most  people  don’t  understand  me,” 
he  said.  “I’m  basically  not  anxious  for 
the  spotlight.  I  didn’t  get  into  politics 
because  I  love  the  public  arena.  1  got 
into  it  because  it  just  didn’t  seem  like 
anybody  else  was  doing  what  1  thought 
ought  to  be  done. 

“1  think  it’s  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  turn  this  state  around,  we’re 
going  to  have  to  get  the  truth  out  to 
the  people.” 

So  far,  for  Mecham,  that  has  not 
been  easy. 

Reporter  traces 
steps  of  Leatherman 

STEVE  GRANT  OF  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  will  spend  five  weeks 
writing  stories  tracing  the  path  of  the 
Leatherman,  a  legendary  early-Ameri- 
can  figure  who  wandered  through  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  York. 

The  19th-century  tramp  regularly 
walked  a  loop  between  the  Hudson  and 
Connecticut  rivers,  usually  in  34-day 
periods.  The  route  is  about  370  miles 
long,  which  means  the  Leatherman 
walked  close  to  11  miles  a  day. 

Grant  and  photographer  Stephen 
Dunn  will  visit  places  where  the 
Leatherman  used  to  stop  and  will  camp 
close  to  the  places  where  he  slept. 


‘‘If  I  do  [start  a  newspaper],  Pll  wait  till  I  have  the 
money  in  the  bank  before  I  announce  it  again.” 
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The  European 
Wall  Street  Journal 

While  it  will  always  contain  American  elements,  a  decade  after 
its  inception,  the  newspaper’s  content  has  been  Europeanized 


by  Robert  O’Connor 

IN  1983,  THE  Wall  Street  Journal  took 
its  product  directly  to  Europe.  A 
decade  later,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
Europe  —  with  a  circulation  of  about 
57,000  —  sees  itself  as  very  much  a 
European  newspaper. 

“Our  approach  for  about  the  last 
year  and  a  half,”  said  Philip  Revzin,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Brussels,  Belgium-based 
Wall  Street  Journal  Europe,  “has  been 
to  increasingly  Europeanize  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  paper.” 

On  a  typical  day,  Revzin  said,  at 
least  two  of  the  newspaper’s  three  main 
front-page  stories  will  be  European. 
The  third  might  be  a  U.S.  story  in 
which  a  stronger  European  angle  has 
been  injected. 


There  inevitably  will  be,  Revzin  not¬ 
ed,  a  strong  American  element  to  the 
European  Journal.  European  interest  in 
the  Clinton  administration  is  heavy, 
and  U.S.  news  might  seem  to  dominate 
on  a  day  when  several  large  U.S.  cor¬ 
porations  do  something  newsworthy. 
But,  on  any  given  day,  Revzin  ob¬ 
served,  “I’d  say  that  probably  more 
than  50%  of  the  content  is  European.” 

The  European  Journal  has  a  staff  of 
18  reporters  and  about  a  dozen  editors 
as  well  as  another  dozen  or  so  stringers. 
Each  of  the  three  Journals,  Revzin  said, 
contributes  —  and  has  access  —  to  the 
collective  daily  electronic  news  file. 

“We’re  a  different  newspaper  than 
the  American  Journal,”  Revzin  said. 
“Obviously  our  roots  are  the  same,  and 


we  cooperate  with  each  other.” 

In  1990  and  1991,  Revzin  said,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  decided  to  move 
the  copy  desk  staffs  from  the  European 
and  Asian  Journals  to  a  combined  in¬ 
ternational  copy  desk  in  New  York. 

“The  cutbacks,”  he  related,  “were 
greatly  exaggerated  by  people  on  the 
outside.” 

He  added  that  advances  in  technol¬ 
ogy  mean  that  stories  can  be  assigned 
electronically  from  Brussels  to  a  copy 
editor  based  in  New  York.  The  editors 
left  in  Brussels  are  mainly  involved 
with  commissioning  stories  and  laying 
out  the  paper. 

The  European  Journal,  Revzin  said, 
has  adopted  and  Europeanized  regular 
features  that  appear  in  the  U.S.  Jour¬ 
nal.  These  include  columns  on  adver¬ 


tising,  technology,  law  and  small  busi¬ 
ness.  The  European  Journal  has  origi¬ 
nated  a  column  on  privatization  in 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  that  is 
made  available  to  the  U.S.  Journal. 

Circulation,  Revzin  said,  is  growing 
by  6%  a  year.  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  the  largest  circulations, 
with  over  10,000  each.  Advertising 
revenues,  Revzin  added,  went  up  by 
7%  last  year.  When  the  paper  began 
publishing  in  1983,  daily  circulation 
was  about  20,000. 

Revzin  was  unable  to  provide  profit 
figures,  explaining  that  the  parent  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  does  not  break  them 
down.  On  the  accounting  standard 
that  is  used  by  the  company,  he  said, 
the  European  Journal  loses  money,  but 


he  argued  that  this  does  not  give  a  true 
picture. 

An  advertisement  in  the  U.S.  Jour¬ 
nal  that  originated  in  Europe,  he  said, 
is  counted  toward  the  profit  of  the  U.S. 
Journal  even  though  it  might  have 
been  sold  by  the  European  staff.  Using 
a  calculation  of  the  amount  of  money 
spent  in  Europe  against  the  revenue  it 
earns  there,  Revzin  said,  “We’re  vastly 
profitable.” 

Frances  O’Neil,  media  group  direc¬ 
tor  at  Zenith  Media  Worldwide  in  Lon¬ 
don,  said  the  profitability  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Journal  is  not  an  issue  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  who  are  merely  interested  in 
reaching  the  newspaper’s  readers. 

The  U.S.  connection,  O’Neil  said,  is 
vital  to  the  European  Journal,  both  in 
terms  of  name  recognition  and  the 
possibility  of  discounted  trans-Atlantic 
advertising  packages. 

“From  the  editorial  standpoint,  if 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  the  U.S. 
hadn’t  existed,  then  the  European  edi¬ 
tion  would  never  have  got  off  the 
ground,”  O’Neil  commented.  “It 
wouldn’t  carry  the  kudos  of  that  brand, 
which  is  very,  very  powerful.” 

The  Journal,  said  a  London  advertis¬ 
ing  industry  source,  attracts  mainly 
“that  core  audience  across  Europe  who 
are  involved  in  making  very  senior  de¬ 
cisions  for  their  own  markets  and  for 
multinational  issues.”  The  Journal,  she 
said,  tends  to  be  used  in  corporate 
campaigns. 

She  would  like  the  Journal  to  use 
more  color  advertising.  Color,  she  ar¬ 
gues,  would  give  the  paper  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  Financial  Times,  which 
—  being  published  on  pink  paper  — 
offers  poorer  contrast  for  color.  She 
would  also  like  to  see  the  Journal  adopt 
a  “more  user-friendly  rate  card.” 

The  Journal,  she  said,  measures  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  agate  lines,  while  Eu¬ 
ropean  papers  tend  to  sell  them  by 
half-page  and  quarter-page.  This 


Circulation,  Revzin  said,  is  growing  by  6%  a  year. 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  the  largest 
circulations,  with  over  10,000  each.  Advertising 
revenues,  Revzin  added,  went  up  by  7%  last  year. 
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means,  she  said,  that  figuring  a  Journal 
ad,  after  a  tiring  day,  can  be  trying. 

Barbara  Lewis,  general  manager  of 
the  London  office  of  the  U.S.  research- 
based  marketing  company  Erdos  & 
Morgan/MPG,  said  the  European  Jour¬ 
nal  is  doing  well  in  a  difficult  advertis¬ 
ing  market. 

“Their  first  five  years  were  good,” 
she  said,  “because  the  economy  was 
buoyant,  and  it’s  been  tough  the  last 
three  or  four  years.” 

Lewis,  whose  firm  has  conducted  re¬ 
search  for  the  Journal,  said  the  staid 
appearance  of  the  paper  suits  Euro¬ 
pean  readers  —  particularly  those  in 
the  financial  community,  who  are  used 
to  that  look  from  European  business 
newspapers.  By  contrast,  she  suggested 
that  the  bright  colors  of  USA  Today 
appear  garish  to  Europeans. 

The  European  Journal  has  formed  a 
partnership  with  Handelsblatt,  the 
German  financial  daily.  Advertisers 
can  use  both  papers  simultaneously. 
The  Handelsblatt  connection,  Lewis 
said,  is  a  valuable  route  into  the  large 
German-speaking  market,  which  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  Germany  and  Austria 
but  also  part  of  Switzerland.  The 
agreement,  she  said,  is  also  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
Germany  to  Europe’s  economy. 

“Traditionally,”  Lewis  said,  “for  an 
English-language  title,  that  German¬ 
speaking  market  is  very  difficult  to  get 
into,  and  I  think  [the  Journal]  has  been 
quite  sensible,  saying,  ‘If  we  can’t  im¬ 
prove  our  circulation,  let’s  offer  some¬ 
thing  to  advertisers.’  ” 

The  readership  of  the  European 


Journal,  Revzin  said,  is  about  three- 
quarters  European,  with  a  heavy  repre¬ 
sentation  of  senior  company  executives 
as  well  as  bankers  and  traders.  The  de¬ 
mographics,  Revzin  said,  “are  better 
than  the  American  Wall  Street  Journal 
because  we  have  a  smaller  circulation. 
The  average  income  is  well  over 
$150,000  a  year.” 

The  other  English-language  pan-Eu¬ 
ropean  daily  newspapers  are  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Times,  the  International  Herald 
Tribune  and  USA  Today.  “1  like  to  say 
that  the  market  is  big  enough  for 
everybody,”  Revzin  said.  “1  think  there 


are  niches  that  we  all  fit  in  and  that  we 
don’t  really  take  from  each  other.” 

O’Neil  said  the  circulation  of  the 
European  Journal,  while  relatively 
small,  delivers  a  high-quality  sector  to 
advertisers.  “For  an  advertiser  trying  to 
reach  the  business  community  in  Eu¬ 
rope,”  said  O’Neil,  who  advises  compa¬ 
nies  on  their  ad  portfolios,  “you  could 
say  that  it  delivers  a  very  target-rich 
environment.” 

With  a  readership  composed  of  se¬ 
nior  people  in  business  and  finance, 
O’Neil  said,  the  Journal  is  well  suited 
to  “any  kind  of  financial  advertising, 
corporate  advertising  and  general 
product  advertising  —  airlines,  cars, 
hotels.” 


As  a  financial  newspaper,  O’Neil 
noted,  the  European  Journal  also  at¬ 
tracts  a  certain  amount  of  “tombstone” 
advertising  —  ads  for  financial  tenders 
and  government  loans  that  must,  by 
law,  be  placed  in  the  financial  press. 

The  European  Journal’s  main  pro¬ 
duction  plant  is  in  the  Netherlands. 
There  are  two  other  plants,  one  near 
London  and  the  other  in  Zurich.  The 
British  and  Swiss  plants  receive  a  satel¬ 
lite  feed  from  the  Dutch  plant.  “We 
would  like  to  expand  in  all  directions 
in  Europe,”  Revzin  said. 

The  Journal’s  technicians,  according 


to  Revzin,  “always  do  things  with  two 
or  three  backups”  using  satellites,  land 
lines  and  leased  circuits.  “We  are  con¬ 
stantly  exploring  different  ways  to  do  it 
—  whether  it  makes  sense  to  do  more 
satellite  stuff  or  more  leased  land-lines 
or  fiber-optic  cables  or  whatever.” 

The  European  Journal  has  had  prob¬ 
lems  with  early-morning  delivery.  The 
paper  has  a  late  close  —  midnight 
Central  European  time  —  as  a  result  of 
a  policy  decision  to  include  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  late  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
results  and  other  news  and  statistics, 
“but  it  kills  our  distribution,”  Revzin 
said.  “We  miss  all  of  the  national  post 
office  runs.” 

To  deal  with  this  problem,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  has  developed  its  own  expensive 
subcontracting  delivery  system,  but 
still  there  are  gaps.  “The  hotels  and 
airlines  are  no  problem,”  Revzin  said. 
“Where  we  do  have  a  problem  is  some¬ 
body  who  might  live  in  a  London  or 
Paris  suburb.  Outside  of  the  center  of 
town  it’s  a  little  bit  harder  for  us  to  get 
it  there  the  same  day  or  on  the  desk  at 
eight  in  the  morning.” 

The  European  staff,  Revzin  said,  is  a 
mixture  of  Journal  veterans  —  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  editing  jobs  —  and  local 
recruits. 

“The  new  hires  I  have  been  making 
recently  tend  to  be  either  Americans 
or  Europeans  who  have  lived  here  a 
long  time,”  he  said.  “It’s  rare  that  we 
will  take  somebody  from  Chicago  and 
say,  ‘OK,  come  to  Europe.  You  don’t 
speak  any  languages,  but  we’ll  teach 
you.’ 

“We  don’t  cut  corners  on  standards. 
We’re  trying  to  do  Wall  Street  Journal 
quality  in  our  stories.  Increasingly,  the 
Journal  in  the  States  is  using  our  stuff 
on  a  big  story.” 

Despite  the  interest  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  as  a  story,  the  region  is  not  seen 
as  a  revenue  producer.  Total  circulation 
in  the  region,  Revzin  said,  is  “a  few 
thousand  copies  a  day,”  concentrated 
mainly  in  hotels,  airlines  and  locations 
where  Western  tourists  congregate. 

“There’s  no  money  to  buy  the  paper 
or  to  advertise.  We’ve  got  people  lining 
up  at  Prague  newsstands  reading  our 
paper  and  leaving  it.”  BE^P 

Hall  of  Famer 

VIRGIL  M.  “RED”  Newton,  former 
managing  editor  of  Florida’s  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  been  enshrined  in  the  Florida 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame. 


Using  a  calculation  of  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  Europe  against  the  revenue  it  earns  there, 
Revzin  said,  “WeVe  vastly  profitable.” 
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Publishing  an 
alleged  rape 
victim^s  name 

Anatomy  of  the  debate  that  occurred  after 
Marshall  University’s  campus  newspaper  printed 
the  identity  of  an  alleged  rape  victim 


by  Allan  Wolper 

IT  STARTED  WITH  a  telephone  tip. 
A  woman  was  alleging  that  she  had 
been  raped  by  a  Marshall  University 
student  in  his  Huntington,  W.Va., 
apartment.  Police  were  waiting  for  her 
to  press  charges. 

Bill  Gardner,  then  the  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Parthenon,  the  campus 
newspaper,  drove  to  the  Huntington 
police  station  to  get  the  incident  report 
and  wrote  a  brief  story. 

Several  days  after  the  woman  had 
filed  her  complaint,  the  Parthenon’s 
seven-member  editorial  board  met  to 
decide  how  to  handle  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  questions  of  their  journalistic 


lives;  Should  they  identify  an  alleged 
rape  victim  who  wanted  to  remain 
anonymous? 

Everyone  spoke  —  quietly,  with  con¬ 
viction  —  and  without  the  fury  that 
was  to  follow  their  decision. 

Kevin  D.  Melrose,  the  editor  of  the 
Parthenon,  had  run  for  the  student 
news  organization’s  top  editorial  job 
with  a  pledge  to  change  the  paper’s 
coverage  of  sexual  assaults. 

He  had  said  he  wanted  the  accused 


(Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  often  reports  on  campus 
journalism.) 


and  the  accuser  to  be  given  equal  jour¬ 
nalistic  and  legal  rights  in  the  campus 
newspaper  and  restated  his  position  at 
the  meeting. 

“It  was  a  matter  of  fairness,”  recalled 
the  21-year-old  editor.  “We  had  to  as¬ 
sume  the  accused  might  be  innocent.  I 
wanted  us  to  treat  a  rape  story  like  any 
other  violent  crime.” 

However,  Gardner,  the  managing 
editor,  believed  that  the  alleged  vic¬ 
tim  did  not  want  to  be  identified.  He 
had  telephoned  her  home  for  an  in¬ 
terview  and  a  woman  there  hung  up 
after  he  had  explained  the  reason  for 
his  call. 

“Sexual  assault  is  a  different  kind  of 
crime,”  Gardner  told  the  student 


group.  “Rape  victims  carry  a  lot  of 
emotional  baggage.  We  shouldn’t  add 
to  it.” 

After  the  low-key  debate  was  over, 
the  student  journalists  voted  4  to  3  to 
publish  the  name  of  the  victim. 

The  deciding  vote  was  cast  by  Missy 
Rake,  the  only  woman  in  the  group. 

The  article  was  published  Sept.  22, 
1992,  halfway  down  the  right  side  of 
the  front  page,  under  a  headline:  “Mar¬ 
shall  student  assaults  local  woman,  po¬ 
lice  say.” 

The  28-year-old  woman  was  identi¬ 
fied  and  her  address  was  published  as 
was  the  man  she  named  as  her  assailant, 
Charles  E  Plymail,  a  28-year-old  Mar¬ 


shall  University  senior  from  Athens,  Ga. 

The  story  quoted  police  as  saying 
the  alleged  sexual  assault  and  beating 
had  occurred  in  Plymail’s  apartment 
after  he  and  the  alleged  victim  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  consensual  sex. 

The  Parthenon  ran  a  pagelong  edi¬ 
torial  called  “Why  our  story  named 
names”  to  explain  its  new  editorial 
policy. 

“While  no  one  can  speak  for  all  vic¬ 
tims  of  sexual  assaults,  in  some  cases 
victims  have  said  public  revelation  is 
necessary,”  the  editorial  said  in  part, 
adding  later,  “In  a  nation  where  some¬ 
one  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty,  the 
accused  often  is  left  open  to  public 
ridicule  without  being  placed  on  equal 
terms  with  the  accuser.” 

In  any  case,  the  alleged  victim  said 
seeing  her  name  in  the  Parthenon 
made  her  feel  as  if  she  had  been  as¬ 
saulted  again. 

“1  was  stunned,”  she  told  Nancy  Van 
Valkenburg  of  the  Huntington  Herald' 
Dispatch,  an  area  daily  newspaper, 
which  did  not  publish  the  woman’s  real 
name.  “I  can  safely  say  I  hate  the 
Parthenon  with  the  same  passion  as  1 
hate  the  man  who  raped  me.  They  en¬ 
dangered  me  by  publishing  my  name 
and  address  for  any  crazy  person  to 
read  and  react  to.  I  know  of  several 
girls  who  haven’t  reported  rapes  be¬ 
cause  they’re  afraid  their  names  will  be 
in  the  paper.  It’s  an  open  field  now  for 
rapists.” 

The  woman,  who  has  an  unlisted 
telephone  number,  declined  through 
intermediaries  to  be  interviewed  for 
this  article. 

The  mainly  negative  rhetorical 
storm  that  followed  the  Parthenon  sto¬ 
ry  shook  the  Marshall  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  legal  and  journalistic  in¬ 
stitutions  surrounding  it.  Still,  a  newly 
elected  student  editorial  board  stood 
firm  in  January  and  voted  5  to  2  to  re¬ 
tain  the  policy  of  naming  alleged  vic¬ 
tims  for  the  spring  1993  semester. 

Then  the  intense  criticism  —  in¬ 
cluding  threats  of  an  advertiser  and 
reader  boycott  —  persuaded  Greg  Col- 
lard,  who  succeeded  Melrose  as  editor 
of  the  Parthenon,  to  overrule  his  edito¬ 
rial  board  and  reverse  the  policy. 

“We  weren’t  able  to  do  our  jobs,”  said 
the  22-year-old  senior,  who  had  origi¬ 
nally  promised  to  abide  by  the  non¬ 
binding  recommendation  of  the  paper’s 
editorial  board.  “We  had  become  the 


“I  know  of  several  girls  who  haven’t  reported  rapes 
because  they’re  afraid  their  names  will  be  in  the 
paper.  It’s  an  open  field  now  for  rapists.” 
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story.  Sometimes  you  have  to  consider 
your  readers.” 

Collard  was  referring  to  the  emo¬ 
tional  debate  that  was  played  out  on 
the  pages  of  the  Parthenon  and  after¬ 
ward  in  area  newspapers  and  on  the 
airwaves  in  West  Virginia  and  various 
other  news  outlets  across  the  country. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  what 
occurred: 

•  Pat  Young,  mother  of  the  woman 
who  said  she  had  been  assaulted,  wrote 
a  signed  letter  to  the  editor  castigating 
the  paper. 

•  Plymail,  the  accused  rapist  being 
held  in  lieu  of  $100,000  bail,  wrote  a 
reply  from  his  Cabell  County,  W.  Va., 
cell.  Plymail’s  trial  is  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  next  month. 

•  Lisa  Earl,  styles  editor  of  the 
Parthenon,  announced  in  the  paper’s 
letters  column  that  she  had  been  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  date  rape,  something  her  par¬ 
ents  had  never  been  told. 

•  Gardner,  the  student  who  wrote 
the  story  that  named  the  alleged  rape 
victim  but  opposed  the  policy,  said  he 
was  fired  as  a  campus  lay  minister  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  America  after 
his  byline  had  appeared  on  the  article. 

•  J.  Wade  Gilley,  president  of  Mar¬ 
shall,  issued  an  executive  order  to  gain 
control  of  the  Parthenon,  producing  a 
counteroffensive  from  two  untenured 
professors  whose  jobs  might  have  been 
jeopardized  by  the  conflict. 


Qreg  Collard  succeeded  Kevin  Melrose 
as  editor  of  the  Parthenon  and  overruled 
his  editorial  board,  reversing  the  policy 
of  naming  alleged  rape  victims. 


Kevin  Melrose,  editor  of  the  Parthenon 
at  the  time  the  rape  story  ran,  had  run 
for  the  top  editorial  post  with  a  pledge 
to  publish  the  names  of  alleged  rape 
victims. 


•  A  joint  faculty-student  budget 
committee  recommended  that  the 
Parthenon’s  annual  share  of  student 
fees  be  cut  in  half,  which  would  cost 
the  paper  an  estimated  $56,000  a  year. 
That  money  might  be  restored. 

•  Several  groups  demonstrated  on 
the  Marshall  campus  and  threatened 
to  shred  the  campus  newspaper  if  it 
published  the  name  of  a  second  victim 
who  alleged  that  she  had  been  sexual¬ 
ly  assaulted. 

•  The  campus  police  refused  to  pro¬ 
vide  names  and  addresses  of  all  crime 
victims,  setting  off  a  First  Amendment 
debate  that  still  rages  today. 

•  Van  Valkenburg,  the  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch  writer  who  interviewed  the  al¬ 
leged  rape  victim,  agreed  to  let  the 
woman  read  the  story  before  it  was 
published,  setting  off  an  ethical  debate 
in  her  newsroom. 

The  day  after  the  Parthenon  had 
published  its  story,  the  mother  of  the 
alleged  victim  walked  into  the  paper’s 
newsroom. 

“At  first  we  didn’t  know  who  she 
was,”  said  Gardner,  whose  byline  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  controversial  story. 
“Then  someone  whispered,  ‘That’s  her 
mother.’  ” 

The  mother’s  anger  was  contained 
in  the  letter  to  the  editor  she  brought 
with  her.  “1  am  appalled  and  disgusted 
at  your  lack  of  integrity  and  sensitivi¬ 
ty,”  she  wrote.  “Not  only  did  you  print 
her  name  but  her  address.  Why?” 


She  scolded  the  paper  for  printing  a 
portion  of  the  sexual  attack,  leaving 
out  her  daughter’s  contention  that  she 
was  forced  to  run  “screaming  and 
naked  onto  a  third-floor  balcony”  to 
try  to  escape. 

The  mother  asked,  “  .  .  .  When  was 
the  last  time  you  were  terrorized  into  a 
quivering  mass  of  unrecognizable  flesh? 
Obviously  never.  Your  pompous  and 
naive  editorial  displays  an  utter  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  process  a  rape 
victim  must  undertake  through  recov¬ 
ery.  1  pity  you.” 

The  letter  drew  an  angry  response 
from  the  Cabell  County,  W.Va.,  jail 
where  the  accused  rapist  was  being 
held  for  trial. 

Plymail,  who  had  served  a  six -year 
term  in  Georgia  on  a  robbery  convic¬ 
tion  and  a  two-year  term  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  a  statutory  rape  conviction, 
was  attending  classes  when  he  was  ar¬ 
rested. 

He  had  been  indicted  last  summer, 
in  addition,  in  a  separate  break-in  and 
assault  allegedly  involving  two  other 
women. 

“To  print  the  name  of  the  defendant 
and  to  omit  the  name  of  his  accuser  is 
to  sit  in  judgment,”  Plymail  wrote  from 
his  cell.  “To  call  me  the  alleged  rapist 
and  to  call  the  alleged  victim  merely 
the  victim  is,  likewise,  tainted  journal¬ 
ism.  The  editors  of  the  Parthenon 
should  not  be  criticized  for  maintain- 


After  the  newspaper’s  naming  of  the 
rape  victim,  Lisa  Earl,  styles  editor  of 
the  Parthenon,  announced  in  the 
paper’s  letters  column  that  she  had 
been  a  victim  of  date  rape,  something 
her  parents  had  never  been  told. 
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Dr.  J.  Wade  Qilley,  president  of 
Marshall  University 


ing  their  objectivity.” 

There  was  little  support  for  that 
point  of  view  among  those  students 
and  professors  outside  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department. 

“I  saw  that  story  and  I  wanted  to 
scream,”  said  Dr.  Susan  G.  Jackson,  a 
35-year-old  assistant  professor  of  art 
history  who  became  a  leader  in  the 
anti-Parthenon  crusade  that  followed 
the  printing  of  the  alleged  rape  victim’s 
name. 

“I  said,  ‘Oh,  my  God.’  I  was  horri¬ 
fied.  I  couldn’t  believe  that  they  had 
done  it.  Then  I  got  mad  as  hell  and 
said  they  just  can’t  do  this  to  a  woman.” 

The  onslaught  continued,  with  criti¬ 
cism  from  Dr.  Robert  D.  Sawrey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  faculty  senate;  Sherri  L. 
Noble,  staff  council  president;  Taclan 
B.  Romey,  student  council  president, 
and  Dr.  j.  Wade  Gilley,  president  of 
Marshall. 

They  issued  a  statement,  which  was 
ptinted  in  the  school  paper’s  letters 
column,  that  said,  “We  .  .  .  call  on  the 
editors  of  the  Parthenon  —  and  those 
who  advise  and  instruct  them  —  to 
consider  the  consequences  of  their  ac¬ 
tions  and  to  exercise  not  only  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  press  but  also  the  tesponsibil- 
ity  of  the  press.” 

Soon  afterward,  Gilley  intensified 
his  ctiticism  in  an  intetview  he  gave  to 
the  campus  newspaper.  He  said  the 
Parthenon  had  a  “smut  magazine  men¬ 
tality,”  then  was  quoted  as  saying,  “Do 


you  know  what  I  thought  of  when  I 
read  the  details  in  [the  Parthenon]?  I 
thought  of  somebody  in  the  bathroom 
masturbating.  That’s  how  crude  and 
vulgar  it  was.  Should  you  print  up  how 
long  —  how  many  inches  the  man’s  pe¬ 
nis  was?” 

Gilley  insisted  in  a  telephone  inter¬ 
view  that  the  Parthenon  had  misquot¬ 
ed  much  of  what  he  said  or  took  it  out 
of  context. 

“I  didn’t  say  anything  about  mastur¬ 
bation,”  he  said.  “I  was  quoting  the 
mother  of  the  rape  victim,  who  came 
to  see  me  with  her  law,er  after  they 
had  printed  the  name  of  het  daughter. 
The  paper  then  presented  it  as  my 
statement.” 

Melrose,  editor  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
terview,  said  the  campus  newspaper 
had  an  audiotape  of  its  conversation 
with  Gilley. 

“We  quoted  him  accurately,”  Melrose 
said. 

Earl,  a  24'year-old  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.,  graduate  student  working  part 
time  at  the  Parthenon,  read  the  contin¬ 
uing  attacks  on  her  young  colleagues 
with  anguish. 

She  sat  down  and  wrote  a  six-para- 
graph  letter  to  the  editor  about  how 
she  had  been  a  victim  of  a  date  tape 


Bill  Qardner,  the  student  who  wrote  the 
article  that  first  identified  the  alleged 
victim  in  the  Parthenon,  was  fired  as  a 
lay  minister  of  the  Marshall  campus 
chapter  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
America  after  his  byline  appeared  on 
the  story. 


Dr.  Harold  C.  Shaver,  the  untenured 
54'year-old  director  of  the  journalism 
and  mass  communications  department, 
testified  that  Marshall  president  Wade 
Qilley  threatened  to  fire  him  because  he 
was  publicly  opposing  him. 


that  she  had  nevet  reported. 

“I  had  kept  that  secret  to  myself  for 
two  and  a  half  years,”  she  said.  “People 
had  said  that  they  were  against  our 
policy  for  naming  rape  victims  because 
it  meant  they  couldn’t  go  on  with  our 
lives,”  she  said.  “I  wanted  to  prove 
them  false. 

“I  hadn’t  even  told  my  family.  We 
live  in  Appalachia  and  we  don’t  talk 
about  those  kind  of  things.  We  always 
say  that  it  happens  to  other  people.” 

Her  letter  was  published  under  the 
heading,  “Some  writers  presume  too 
much.”  She  said,  in  part,  “It  is  wrong  to 
presume  the  editorial  staff  does  not 
know  a  rape  victim.  The  staff  knows 
me.  It  is  wrong  to  presume  that  the 
staff  is  a  group  of  ‘good  old  boys.’  Don’t 
be  so  quick  to  judge  those  who  you 
don’t  know.  Ptesuming  these  things  is 
no  better  than  the  person  who  says  a 
rape  victim  asked  for  it.” 

She  repeated  some  of  those  feelings 
to  Laura  Frank,  a  journalist  for  the 
Herald-Dispatch,  for  an  article  that  was 
published  in  that  newspaper. 

Six  months  later,  she  was  finally 
able  to  tell  her  story  to  her  50-year- 
old  mother,  Mary,  as  the  two  women 
sat  in  the  family’s  home  discussing 
the  Parthenon’s  decision  to  publish 
the  names  of  rape  victims. 
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“You  don’t  know  what  rape  victims 
go  through,”  Earl  said  her  mother 
kept  saying.  “It’s  just  not  right.  You 
don’t  know  what  it’s  like.  I  couldn’t 
hold  it  in  anymore.  I  told  her  that  I 
knew  exactly  how  a  rape  victim  feels. 

I  told  her  that  I  had  been  a  victim, 
too,  but  I  had  never  reported  it.  In 
fact,  I  kept  dating  him  two  years  after 
it  happened. 

“Then  she  hugged  me.  I  haven’t  told 
my  father  yet.  He’s  very  traditional, 
very  family-oriented,  but  I  will.” 

Gardner,  the  student  who  wrote  the 
article  that  first  identified  the  alleged 
victim  in  the  Parthenon,  became  a 
journalistic  victim  when  he  was  fired 
as  a  lay  minister. 

Gardner  said  he  tried  reasoning  with 
the  church,  but  they  were  adamant. 

“They  said  it  was  because  they  were 
reorganizing,”  said  the  29-year-old 
senior. 

“But  I  knew  the  real  reason.  They 
saw  my  name  on  the  story  and  that  was 
it.  They  did  not  understand  that  a 
journalist  can  write  something  without 
taking  a  position  on  it. 

“It’s  ironic,”  he  said.  “I  voted  against 
the  policy.  I  even  asked  that  my  name 
be  taken  off  the  story.  But  Kevin  [Mel¬ 
rose,  then  the  Parthenon  editor]  asked 
me  to  keep  it  on  for  the  credibility  of 
the  paper.” 

As  the  rhetorical  smoke  swirled 
around  the  newspaper,  Gilley  moved  to 
gain  control  of  student  editorial  life  on 
campus. 

Gilley  issued  an  administrative  order 
—  Executive  Policy  Bulletin  No.  3  — 
that  dissolved  the  Student  Publications 
Board,  the  journalism  department- 
dominated  organization  that  oversaw 
the  Parthenon;  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
campus  yearbook;  and  WMUL-FM, 
the  campus  radio  station. 

The  president  of  Marshall  Universi¬ 
ty  replaced  it  with  a  Committee  on 
Student  Media  that  would  have  been 
controlled  by  appointed  non-journal- 
ism  faculty  and  student  representatives. 

The  board  selected  the  top  student 
editors  and  broadcast  personnel  of  the 
student  journalistic  organizations. 

C.T.  Mitchell,  public  relations 
spokesman  for  Marshall,  a  state  univer¬ 
sity,  made  it  clear  why  the  sudden  reor¬ 
ganization  was  being  made. 

“I’m  sure  it  had  to  do  with  the  rape 
victim,”  he  told  the  Parthenon. 

Dwight  Jensen,  a  58-year-oId  non- 
tenured  associate  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  immediately  filed  an  injunction  to 
stop  the  executive  order  from  being 
implemented. 


Jensen  alleged  in  his  legal  brief  that 
Gilley  was  trying  to  “silence”  the 
Parthenon,  a  longtime  critic  of  the 
Marshall  University  administration. 

Jensen,  an  outspoken  supporter  of 
journalists  who  identify  rape  victims, 
was  being  considered  for  tenure  by  the 
Marshall  University  administration 
when  he  filed  his  legal  brief  opposing 
Gilley. 


year,  he  would  have  to  come  up  with 
some  sharp  and  distinct  reasons,”  said 
Jensen. 

Judge  John  L.  Cummings,  a  Cabell 
County  judge,  eventually  threw  out 
Jensen’s  bid  for  an  injunction  but  not 
before  the  public  got  to  listen  to 
some  eye-opening  testimony. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Shaver,  the  un¬ 
tenured  54'year-old  director  of  the 


“1  am  appalled  and  disgusted  at  your  lack  of 
integrity  and  sensitivity,”  she  wrote.  “Not  only  did 
you  print  her  name  but  her  address.  Why?” 


“1  thought  the  suit  might  have  an 
effect  on  my  promotion,”  said  Jensen. 
“But  after  some  people  started  talking 
about  it,  I  told  Gilley  and  he  sent  me  a 
letter  saying  that  the  lawsuit  would 
have  no  bearing  on  the  tenure  deci¬ 
sion.” 

Jensen  was  approved  for  tenure  by 
all  of  the  university  committees,  but 
Gilley  postponed  a  decision  on  his  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  year  along  with  that  of 
22  other  professors. 

“If  he  denied  my  promotion  next 


journalism  and  mass  communications 
department,  testified  that  Gilley 
threatened  to  fire  him  because  he  was 
publicly  opposing  the  Marshall  Uni¬ 
versity  president. 

Shaver’s  testimony  was  supported 
by  Dr.  Deryl  Learning,  dean  of  the 
college  of  liberal  arts,  who  said  he  was 
at  the  meeting  when  the  alleged 
threat  was  made. 

Ironically,  Shaver  is  against  identi- 


(See  Campus  on  page  44) 
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Conservative 

Newspaper 

Beachhead  Abroad 

Washington^based  Madison  Center  carries  its  conservative 
message  to  Eastern  Europe  by  funding  student  newspapers  there 


by  Ron  Chepesiuk 

DURING  THE  PAST  12  years,  the 
Madison  Center  for  Educational  Af¬ 
fairs,  a  Washington-based  conservative 
research  and  public  policy  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  concentrated  much  of  its 
time,  money  and  resources  establishing 
a  national  network  of  more  than  70 
conservative  college  and  university 
newspapers  and  magazines  across  the 
country. 

Now  the  center  is  carrying  its  con¬ 
servative  message  to  the  universities  of 
the  fledgling  democracies  of  Eastern 
Europe  through  an  initiative  called  the 
European  Journalism  Program. 

Begun  in  the  fall  of  1991  with  a 


$60,000  grant  from  the  International 
Media  Fund,  the  program  has  estab¬ 
lished  two  Czech  student  newspapers 
—  Babylon  at  Charles  University  in 
Prague  and  Kurs  at  the  University 
Paleckeho  in  Olomouc  —  and  by  this 
month,  the  program  expects  to  have 
three  more  in  operation,  one  in  Slova¬ 
kia  and  two  in  Hungary. 

The  European  Journalism  Program 
got  started  in  May  1991  when  former 


(Chefyesiuk  is  a  free-lance  journalist  and 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Winthrop 
University,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.) 
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Collegiate  Network  program  officer 
Johnathan  Bacal  returned  to  the  Madi¬ 
son  Center  after  a  six-month  stay  in 
what  was  then  Czechoslovakia.  There 
he  had  founded  the  Lockhart  Institute, 
a  conservative  educational  foundation 
designed  to  help  Czech  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  a  jour¬ 
nalism  network  for  universities. 

“We  have  grown  slowly  and  have 
had  to  build  from  the  ground  up,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  business  side,”  says  Scott 
Alexander,  director  of  the  European 
Journalism  Network.  “We  are  not  just 
being  good  benefactors.  We  are  trying 
to  teach  the  East  European  students 
that  newspapers  are  business  entities, 
so  they  have  to  learn  how  to  sell  adver¬ 


tising  and  be  efficient  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive.” 

The  biggest  challenge  in  the  early 
part  of  the  program,  Alexander  reveals, 
has  been  to  set  up  a  distribution  net¬ 
work  that  can  get  the  publications  out 
to  the  public. 

Unlike  American  student  news¬ 
papers,  the  Madison  Center-sponsored 
East  European  publications  are  seeking 
a  wider  readership  outside  the  campus. 

“Under  the  communist  regimes,  the 
state  distributed  everything,”  says  Alexan¬ 
der.  “Ir’s  been  three  years  since  the  revo¬ 
lution  and  a  lot  still  hasn’t  changed.” 


The  Madison  Center  has  helped 
Babylon  and  Kurs  locate  office  space, 
provided  them  with  computers  and 
state-of-the  art  desktop  publishing, 
and  taught  them  how  to  write  editori¬ 
als,  lay  out  their  publications,  sell  ad¬ 
vertising,  distribute  copies,  and  orga¬ 
nize  and  manage  staff. 

Alexander  says  the  program’s  mis¬ 
sion  is  not  to  inculcate  East  European 
students  with  the  message  of  American 
conservatism. 

“All  we  are  really  trying  to  do  is  to 
deliver  some  resources  and  advise  the 
students  on  how  to  run  a  newspaper. 
We  have  no  influence  over  editorial 
policy  or  what  type  of  articles  they 
publish.  The  East  European  students 
aren’t  very  ideological.  They  have  been 
beaten  over  the  head  with  ideology.  I 
find  them  very  open  to  ideas.” 

“Poppycock,”  counters  Jason  Ramas, 
a  staff  person  with  the  non-profit  Na¬ 
tional  Liberation  News  Service,  a 
Cambridge,  Mass. -based  wire  service 
providing  copy  to  more  than  160  liber¬ 
al  student  publications. 

“The  Madison  Center  is  trying  to 
establish  a  vanguard  of  young  people 
with  right-wing  ideological  ideas.  It  is 
working  to  establish  support  for  Amer¬ 
ican  big  business  so  it  can  do  anything 
it  wants  to  do  in  Eastern  Europe.” 

Ramas  adds,  “There  are  a  large 
number  of  left-wing  student  groups  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  center  will 
have  its  work  cut  out  if  it  wants  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  conservative  beachhead  for 
unbridled  capitalism.” 

Entering  its  third  year  of  operation, 
the  NLNS  has  clients  in  Canada  and 
Asia  but  has  had  little  contact  with 
Eastern  Europe. 

“At  this  point,  the  left  hasn’t  gotten 
around  to  funding  its  youth  programs 


“The  Madison  Center  is  trying  to  establish 
a  vanguard  of  young  people  with  right-wing 
ideological  ideas.  It  is  working  to  establish  support 
for  American  big  business  so  it  can  do  anything  it 
wants  to  do  in  Eastern  Europe.” 
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Tribune  Newspaper  Co. 
name  change  reflects 
its  expanding  interests 


as  well  as  the  right,”  Ramas  explains, 
“but  we  do  the  best  we  can.” 

The  NLNS’  better  financially  sup¬ 
ported  conservative  counterpart,  the 
Collegiate  Network,  was  founded  in 
1980. 

“About  half  of  the  70  publications  in 
the  network  receive  a  grant  from  us, 
which  averages  about  $3,200  annually,” 
says  Brian  Fraley,  program  officer  for 
the  Collegiate  Network.  “The  money 
must  be  used  for  operating  and  pro¬ 
duction  costs.” 

Tomas  Palicka,  editor  of  Kurs,  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  a  conservative  but 
says  his  newspaper  is  not  trying  to 
shape  itself  in  the  image  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press. 

“We  expect  to  follow  our  own  voice,” 
he  says.  “1  don’t  like  a  lot  of  things 
about  the  U.S.  press,  especially  its  in¬ 
clination  to  chase  sensational  stories 
and  to  ignore  the  issues.” 

Kurs  is  a  monthly  with  a  circulation 
of  5,000  and  sells  for  about  180  an  is¬ 
sue,  expensive  by  Czech  standards 
considering  that  mainstream  dailies 
sell  for  two  to  three  cents  an  issue. 

Palicka  operates  with  a  staff  of  four 
plus  several  free-lance  contributors  who 
provide  articles  debating  the  wisdom  of 
marijuana  use  and  the  death  penalty, 
profiling  and  interviewing  important 
political  leaders,  and  investigating  im¬ 
portant  social  and  political  issues. 

“We  appreciate  the  Madison  Cen¬ 
ter’s  support,  but  we  expect  to  operate 
eventually  without  its  financial  assis¬ 
tance,”  Palicka  explains.  “We  expect  to 
do  that  by  increasing  circulation  and 
selling  advertising.” 

The  center  recently  joined  the  inter¬ 
national  computer  network  known  as 
Internet  and  now  newspapers  in  both 
the  Collegiate  Network  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Journalism  Program  can  commu¬ 
nicate  directly  with  each  other. 

The  International  Media  Fund  has 
given  another  $75,000  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  journalism  Program’s  second  year 
of  operation,  a  development  that 
makes  the  Madison  Center  confident 
about  the  program’s  future. 

“If  the  funding  continues  to  come 
in,  we  will  have  no  problem  expanding 
to  major  cities  in  Russia  such  as 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  as  well  as 
to  Kiev,  Warsaw  and  other  major  East¬ 
ern  European  cities,”  says  Alexander. 
“The  young  newspaper  editors  will  be 
leaders  in  their  countries,  possibly  in 
from  five  to  10  years.  As  opinion  lead¬ 
ers,  they  will  have  a  big  impact.”  BECT 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

TALKING  TO  ALTERNATE  Postal 
Delivery  franchises  a  few  months  ago. 
Tribune  Newspaper  Co.  president  and 
chief  executive  John  W.  Madigan 
mused  that  the  subsidiary  might  some¬ 
day  change  its  name. 

“Maybe  it  will  be  something  like 
‘Tribune  Publishing,’  ”  he  said. 

“Someday”  arrived  with  the  July  6 
announcement  by  Tribune  Co.  of  sep¬ 
arate  agreements  to  acquire  Compton’s 
Multimedia  Publishing  Group,  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  interactive  multimedia  titles 
on  the  CD-ROM  format,  and  Contem¬ 
porary  Books,  a  publisher  of  self-help 
and  educational  consumer  books. 


To  reflect  the  growing  scope  of  the 
wholly  owned  Tribune  Co.  subsidiary. 
Tribune  Newspaper  Co.  will  be  re¬ 
named  Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Madi¬ 
gan  said. 

“Compton’s  and  Contemporary 
Books  will  allow  us  to  expand  more 
broadly  and  to  share  resources  for  dis¬ 
tribution  both  in  print  and  interactive 
multimedia,”  Madigan  said.  “Our  new 
name,  Tribune  Publishing,  more  aptly 
identifies  our  business.” 

These  two  relatively  small  purchases 
continue  a  recent  Tribune  Co.  trend  of 
expanding  into  electronic  information 
creation  and  delivery. 

The  company  already  has  invest¬ 
ments  in  providers  such  as  America 
Online,  a  consumer-oriented  electron¬ 
ic  bulletin  board  and  Picture  Network 
International,  an  on-line  photo 
archive. 

Tribune  Co.  said  it  will  purchase 
Compton’s  from  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  for  approximately  $57  million  in 
cash. 

Contemporary  Books  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  approximately  $40  million 


in  cash  and  Tribune  stock.  Tribune  Co. 
said. 

Both  transactions  are  expected  to  be 
completed  in  the  third  quarter  of  1993. 

Besides  its  well-known  encyclope¬ 
dia,  Compton’s  publishes  numerous 
reference,  business  information,  edu¬ 
cation  and  entertainment  titles  in 
electronic  formats,  principally  the  CD- 
ROM  compact  disk  format  that  incor¬ 
porates  text,  graphics,  audio  and  video. 

Compton’s  publishes  31  CD-ROM 
titles  and  16  floppy  disk  titles  on  its 
own  and  has  the  rights  to  185  more  ti¬ 
tles  from  other  publishers.  Under  an 
affiliate-label  program,  it  distributes 
another  81  CD-ROM  titles. 

Compton’s  also  owns  a  proprietary 


technology,  trademarked  SmarTrieve, 
that  organizes  and  presents  informa¬ 
tion  in  multimedia  formats. 

“This  acquisition  is  an  excellent  fit 
for  Tribune’s  information  and  enter¬ 
tainment  business,”  said  Scott  C. 
Smith,  Tribune  senior  vice  president/ 
development.  “We  see  Compton’s  as  a 
natural  extension  of  our  publishing 
business  to  include  not  only  print  but 
multimedia  as  well.” 

Revenues  for  Carlsbad,  Calif.-based 
Compton’s  have  grown  at  an  annual 
rate  of  more  than  50%  over  the  past 
three  years.  In  the  12  months  through 
June,  revenue  was  approximately  $28 
million. 

Chicago-based  Contemporary 
Books  is  a  major  publisher  of  self-help, 
adult  basic-education  and  other  con¬ 
sumer  niche  books.  It  has  450  titles  in 
print. 

Tribune  said  it  will  merge  its  two- 
year-old  Orlando,  Fla. -based  book 
publishing  business,  which  has  pub¬ 
lished  60  entertainment  and  “practi¬ 
cal-use”  titles,  with  Contemporary’s 
operations.  BE^P 


To  reflect  the  growing  scope  of  the  wholly 
owned  Tribune  Co.  subsidiary,  Tribune 
Newspaper  Co.  will  be  renamed  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  Madigan  said. 
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NewsDeoole  in  die  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E,  Anderson 


Katharine  Darrow 


Qordon  Medenica 


James  Cutie 


Debbie  Price 


Katharine  P.  Darrow,  vice  presi' 
dent  broadcasting  and  information  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  New  York  Times  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  senior  vice  president 
for  corporate  development,  broadcast¬ 
ing  operations  and  human  resources. 

Gordon  Modonica,  vice  president 
for  corporate  planning,  was  named  op¬ 
erations  and  planning  vice  president 
responsible  for  corporate  strategic 
planning  and  acquisitions  and  corpo¬ 
rate  communications. 

Jamos  A.  Culio,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  marketing  at  the  Netv  York 
Times,  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Information  Services  Group,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  New  York  Times  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Syndication  Sales,  the  New 
York  Times  Index  and  Times  On-Line 
Services. 

W.  Dock  Lias,  general  manager  for 
the  Courier-Express  Publishing  Co., 


Journalism  Fellowship 
in  Japan 

(November  1993) 

Applications  are  being  accepted 
for  a  two-week  working  fellow¬ 
ship  in  Japan  including  an  indi¬ 
vidual  reporting/research  project 
and  introductory  tour  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  press.  Application  deadline 
is  August  16.  For  application  in¬ 
formation,  call: 

THE  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists 

(Riston,  Virqnia) 

(703)  620-5984 
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Du  Bois,  Pa.,  has  been  named  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Courier-Express  and  the 
weekly  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  Brook- 
ville.  Pa. 

He  succeeds  Kenneth  N.  Frixell, 

who  resigned. 

George  M.  Ewing  Jr.,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Messenger, 
Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  president  and  publisher. 

He  succeeds  his  father,  George  M. 
Ewing  Sr.,  who  becomes  chairman 
and  retains  the  title  of  editor. 

Ray  Gauike,  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  marketing  officer  at  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America, 
has  been  named  to  the  new  position  of 
chief  operating  officer  for  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 

Richard  J.  Reece,  managing  editor 
for  the  monthly  Catholic  Digest  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  editor 
in  chief. 

He  succeeds  Henry  Lexau,  who 
retired. 

Richard  Beene,  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  South  Bay  edition,  has 
been  named  city  editor  of  the  Valley 
edition. 

Steve  Padiiia,  a  Valley  edition  re¬ 
porter,  was  promoted  to  deputy  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  edition. 

Jonathan  Weber,  a  writer  in  the 
Times  San  Francisco  bureau,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  New  York  bureau  as  a 
business  writer. 

Dei  Brinkman,  vice  chancellor  of 
academic  affairs  and  earlier  dean  of  the 
journalism  and  mass  communications 
school  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  has 


been  named  journalism  program  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation. 

Debbie  M.  Price,  a  columnist  and 
earlier  a  reporter  for  the  Fort  Worth 
(Texas)  Star-Telegram,  has  been 
named  executive  editor. 

Price  has  worked  for  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  and  the  Washington  Post. 

Anthony  Newhaii,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  at  the  San  Francisco  ChronL 
cle,  has  been  promoted  to  associate 
publisher. 

Pam  Reasner,  acting  art  director, 
was  named  graphics  editor. 

Mike  Yamamoto,  deputy  city  ed¬ 
itor,  becomes  executive  projects  editor. 

Pimm  Fox,  who  has  worked  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Contra  Costa  Times  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Newsweek,  now  is  assistant 
business  editor  at  the  Chronicle. 

Mark  Simon,  political  editor  for  the 
Peninsula  Times  Tribune  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  now  is  a  Chronicle  columnist. 

Sandra  Fain,  retail  advertising  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  has  been  promoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  development  manager. 

Margaret  Hough  Russeil  and 
Wiiiiam  Henry  Hough  ,  executive 
editors  of  the  Enterprise,  a  weekly  in 
Falmouth,  Mass.,  have  been  named  co¬ 
publishers. 

Dirk  Alien,  sports  editor  for  the  Jour- 
nal'News,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  assumes 
the  newly  created  post  of  opinion  page 
editor. 

Pete  Conrad,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeds  Allen  as  sports  editor. 
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Lanny  Mergnanesi,  metro  editor  at 
the  Florida  Times-Union  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  has  been  named  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Intelligencer/Record,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa. 

Previously,  Morgnanesi  worked  for 
the  Bucks  County  Courier  Times  in 
Levittown,  Pa. 

Wayne  Markham,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  administration  at  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald,  has  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  director  for  distribu¬ 
tion  and  operations. 

Markham  has  served  in  several  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  Herald,  including  associate 
editor,  real-estate  reporter  and  central 
Florida  bureau  chief. 

Mike  Haggerty,  a  fellow  at  the 
Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment 
Center  at  Vanderbilt  University,  re¬ 
joins  the  Herald  as  assistant  managing 
editor  for  administration. 

Phyllis  Pfeiffer,  general  manager  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  now  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Marin  Inde¬ 
pendent  Journal,  Novato,  Calif. 

She  succeeds  Peter  A.  Hervitz, 
who  resigned. 

Pfeiffer  has  worked  for  Harte-Hanks 
Communications  and  the  weekly  La 
Jolla  (Calif.)  Light. 

Doyle  H.  Evans,  field  operations 
manager  at  the  Houston  Chronicle,  has 
been  named  directot  of  the  paper’s 
newly  formed  packaging  and  distribu¬ 
tion  division. 

Vance  Brown,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  associate  publisher  of  the 
Herald  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has 
been  elected  director  of  New  Britain’s 
Municipal  Economic  Development 
Agency. 

Dennis  A.  Getz,  vice  president  and 
controller  of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News¬ 


papers,  has  been  named  vice  president 
and  secretaty,  and  business  manager 
Jay  H.  Wenrich  assumes  the  addi¬ 
tional  title  of  treasurer. 

They  succeed  Raymond  L.  King- 
caid,  who  retires  as  company  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Jane  L.  Nauman,  assistant  con¬ 
troller,  becomes  controller. 

David  A.  Olsen,  tax  accountant, 
now  is  assistant  treasurer. 

Jack  Sirard,  business  editor  at  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  executive  business  editor. 

Bob  Shallit,  deputy  business  edi¬ 
tor,  was  named  business  editor. 

Joyce  Terhaar,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  becomes  deputy  business  editor  of 
the  Bee. 

Beth  Parke,  senior  producer  of  the 
syndicated  radio  series  Consider  the 
Alternatives,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  director  for  the  Society  of  Envi¬ 
ronmental  journalists. 

Tamara  Lytle  of  the  Neie  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Regional  Reporters 
Association,  an  organization  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  correspondents. 


Other  officers  elected  were  Peter 
Leffler,  the  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morning 
Call  —  vice  president;  Lee  David¬ 
son,  the  Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  —  treasurer;  and  Sylvia 
Smith,  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette  —  secretary. 

Jim  Gregory,  circulation  director  for 
the  Everett,  Wash.,  Herald,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  marketing  and 
circulation. 

Llynda  Peters,  marketing  director, 
was  named  marketing/public  relations 
manager. 

Jim  Brinkley,  home-delivery  man¬ 
ager,  now  is  circulation  manager/home 
delivery. 

Pamela  Raphael,  customer  ser¬ 
vice  manager,  becomes  circulation 
manager/customer  service. 

Jere  Grubb,  operations  manager, 
was  appointed  circulation  manager/ 
operations. 

Francis  Veipe,  associate  editor  at 
Gateway  Publications,  Monroeville, 
Pa.,  has  been  named  editor  for  Gate¬ 
way’s  Westmoreland  group,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  weekly  Norwin  Star  and 
Murrysville  Area  Star. 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


Owen  Van  Essen 


Norm  McMullin 


David  Dirks 


We  specialize  in  assisting  owners  in  exploring  and  negotiating  the  sale 
of  their  daily  newspapers  or  non-daily  newspaper  groups. 

185  Oakland,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  Michigan  48009 
313-646-4230 
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Obituaries 


Daniel  A.  Allegrelli,  45,  political 
and  investigative  reporter  and  assistant 
editorial  page  editor  at  the  Capital 
Times  in  Madison,  Wis.,  died  of  cancer 
June  4. 

Ernie  Bennett,  88,  a  photographer 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  the  Miami 
Tribune,  died  June  2. 

Hareld  I.  Carlisle,  89,  retired  editO' 
rial  cartoonist  for  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register,  died  June  23. 

Milten  Chilcett,  75,  retired  publisher 
of  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  June  6. 

Fred  J.  Ceek,  62,  who  worked  in  cir' 
culation  management  at  the  Denver 
Post  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of 
Denver,  died  of  cancer  June  22. 

Russell  Hill  Costelle,  88,  president 
of  the  Lewiston  (Maine)  Sun-Journal, 
died  June  8. 

Ellen  Cuyler,  89,  former  fashion 
columnist  at  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
died  June  20  in  Dennis,  Mass. 

Merle  L.  Dalen,  62,  retired  chief 
photographer  for  the  Post-Bulletin  in 
Rochester,  Minn.,  who  earlier  worked 
for  the  Minot  (N.D.)  Daily  News,  died 
June  1. 

Del  Danielson,  50,  production  editor 
and  former  sports  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  died  June  3  after  undergoing 
emergency  heart  surgery. 

He  had  worked  for  the  Yakima  Her¬ 
ald-Republic  and  the  Daily  Record  of 
Ellensburg,  both  in  Washington  state. 

Leu  Dewnings,  58,  a  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Defender,  died  June  11. 

Jenalhan  Eddy,  91,  a  former  New 
York  Times  reporter  and  manager  of 
the  Standard  News  Association  of 
New  York  who  helped  found  and 
served  as  the  first  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  union  for 
editorial  employees,  died  June  2. 

John  Honry  Faber,  75,  former  pho¬ 
tography  director  at  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News,  who  helped  found  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  died  June  20. 


Alan  1.  Gould,  95,  retired  executive 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press,  died  of 
heart  failure  June  21  in  Vero  Beach, 
Fla. 

C.  Edward  Holland,  retired  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Boston  Record- Ameri¬ 
can,  died  June  14. 

John  JakuboskI,  71,  a  former  litho¬ 
grapher  with  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers,  died  June  21. 

Antonio  do  Juambolz  y  Bracho, 

100,  former  publisher  and  co-founder 
of  the  Mexican  newspaper  El  Siglo  de 
Torreon,  died  June  23. 

Billings  B.  Kingsbury,  60,  retired 
reporter  and  columnist  for  the 
Telegram  &  Gazette  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  died  June  21. 

Nicholas  LaFaucI,  68,  founder  of 
Marketing  World  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
an  advertising  agency  specializing  in 
classifieds,  died  June  4. 

Martin  Luray,  64,  who  edited  skiing 
and  marine  magazines  and  was  a  writer 
and  editor  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  ABC  and  Voice  of  America  ra¬ 
dio,  died  June  4  in  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Botty  Brown  Marshall,  80,  a  part¬ 
ner  in  Home  News  Enterprises,  a  news¬ 
paper  company  in  Indiana,  died  June 
23. 

Sam  MIndoll,  85,  retired  national 
news  editor  for  the  Associated  Press 
who  previously  was  an  editor  at  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee  News,  died  June  9 
in  Omaha. 

Donnis  O'BrIon,  64,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  executive  who  earlier  reported  for 
the  Chicago  Sun^Times,  died  of  lym¬ 
phoma  June  20. 

Mariorlo  J.  Pottor,  74,  co-publisher 
of  the  weekly  Cass  County  Reporter  in 
Casselton,  N.D.,  and  the  first  woman 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  News¬ 
paper  Association,  died  June  19. 

Paul  M.  Preuss,  59,  a  retired  public 
affairs  manager  for  Ford  Motor  Co. 
who  earlier  was  a  Detroit  News  sports- 
writer,  died  June  12  in  Northville, 
Mich. 


Daniel  J.  Roeker,  74,  who  owned 
New  River  Newspapers  in  Virginia  and 
previously  was  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Progress  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and 
vice  president  of  Worrell  Newspapers 
Inc.,  died  June  26. 

Earlier,  Rooker  was  an  executive  at 
the  Miami  Daily  News,  the  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune  of  South  Haven,  Mich.,  the  News 
Journal  in  Radford,  Va.,  and  the  South¬ 
west  Times,  Pulaski,  Va. 

Hans  E.  Rosberg,  a  consultant  for 
U.S.  Printing  Ink  Corp.  of  East 
Rutherford,  N.J.,  who  earlier  was  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News,  the  New  York 
Post  and  the  Post-Telegram  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  died  June  1  in  Whisper¬ 
ing  Pines,  N.C. 

William  Hugh  Shearman  Sr.,  72, 

former  general  manager  and  publisher 
of  the  Lake  Charles  (La.)  American 
Press  and  president  of  the  parent 
Shearman  Corp.,  died  in  San  Pedro, 
Spain,  June  22. 

Earlier,  Shearman  held  posts  at  the 
Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Journal,  the 
Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal-Review 
and  the  Hobbs  (N.M.)  News-Sun. 

Edward  J.  Shields,  69,  a  reporter 
and  editor  in  Washington,  Moscow 
and  several  European  cities  for  the 
news  services  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  and  Reuters,  died  of  cancer  June 
30  in  Washington. 

Jehn  M.  Sklllan,  34,  a  marketing 
and  communications  executive  who 
used  to  be  assistant  executive  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  died  June  6  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Thomas  Froobem  Stfrfford,  79,  for¬ 
mer  investigative  reporter,  editor  and 
political  columnist  with  the  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Gazette,  died  June  26. 

E.  Charles  Slebblns,  70,  retired 
branch  office  administrator  with  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  died  June 
29. 

Art  Thelen,  81,  retired  copy  desk  chief 
at  the  Denver  Post  who  also  worked  for 
the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald 
and  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  died  June  22. 
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Tracking  Down 
Killers  of  Journalists 

CPJ  report  says  not  enough  is  done  in  the  United  States 
to  pursue  the  murderers  of  foreign-born  journalists 


by  Debra  Qersh 

WHEN  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  Don  Holies  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  1976,  the  mainstream  press 
rallied  and  pressed  authorities  to  find 
his  killers. 

Similar  action  took  place  after  the 
murder  of  Cuban-born  New  York  jour¬ 
nalist  Manuel  de  Dios  Unanue,  who 
reportedly  was  killed  in  retaliation  for 
his  hard-hitting  stories  identifying  and 
denouncing  drug  dealers. 

Yet  since  1976,  five  Vietnamese  jour¬ 
nalists  working  in  the  United  States 
have  been  killed,  apparently  for  politi¬ 


cal  reasons,  and  all  their  cases  remain 
unsolved  despite  the  fact  that  anti¬ 
communist  groups  have  claimed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  two  of  the  cases,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Committee  to  Protect 
Journalists. 

The  CPJ  found  a  number  of  similar 
features  in  all  the  attacks  on  Viet¬ 
namese  journalists,  including  the  fact 
that  they  all  had  been  denounced  as 
communist  sympathizers  by  the  right- 
wing  Vietnamese  press  and  most  of 
them  had  been  personally  threatened 
by  “right-wing  groups  with  murky  con¬ 
nections  to  organized  crime,”  which  in 
at  least  two  cases  have  taken  credit  for 
the  act. 

“The  vigorous  international  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  killing  of  Manuel  de 
Dios  Unanue  stands  in  stark  contrast 
to  what  many  Vietnamese-Americans, 
including  prominent  journalists,  be¬ 


lieve  is  a  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
law  enforcement  officials  to  protect 
them,”  the  CPJ  reported,  adding  that  it 
is  “deeply  concerned  that  the  plight  of 
Vietnamese  journalists  in  America  is 
underreported  by  the  mainstream  me¬ 
dia  and  underinvestigated  by  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials.” 

The  CPJ  conclusions  come  from  its 
latest  report,  “Silenced  by  Death:  Jour¬ 
nalists  Killed  in  the  United  States 
(1976-1993).” 

Using  the  murder  of  Holies  as  a 
starting  point,  the  CPJ  found  that  in 
the  past  15  years,  13  journalists,  includ¬ 
ing  Holies,  were  killed  in  the  United 


States  and  all  but  one  seem  to  have 
been  specifically  targeted  because  of 
their  reporting. 

The  CPJ  report  also  found  “threats 
and  physical  attacks  that  breed  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  fear  and  intimidation”  for 
foreign-born  journalists,  who  face 
these  special  dangers  from  their  own 
communities. 

While  the  United  States  may  be 
“one  of  the  safest  places  for  main¬ 
stream  journalists  to  write  and  speak 
freely  ...  for  immigrant  journalists,  the 
dangers  they  left  behind  often  find 
them  here,”  according  to  the  CPJ. 

Nine  of  the  13  journalists  killed 
since  1976  were  foreign-born  and  were 
“apparently  targeted  by  members  of 
their  ethnic  communities  because  of 
their  political  views  or  exposes,”  CPJ 
reported.  The  nine  break  down  as  fol¬ 
lows:  one  Hispanic,  two  Haitians,  five 


Vietnamese  and  one  Chinese. 

The  four  American  journalists  killed 
include  Holies;  radio  talk-show  host 
Alan  Herg;  Maurice  Williams,  who  was 
killed  while  covering  the  armed  take¬ 
over  of  buildings  in  Washington;  and 
free-lance  journalist  Danny  Casolaro. 

Although  Casolaro’s  death  was  clas¬ 
sified  a  suicide,  and  a  special  counsel 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  has  just 
released  a  report  backing  up  that  de¬ 
termination,  the  CPJ  believes  that  he 
may  have  been  killed  because  of  a  story 
he  was  investigating.  (See  Page  9.) 

The  committee  has  called  on  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Janet  Reno  to  “follow  up 
on  her  promise  during  her  Senate  con¬ 
firmation  hearings  to  fully  investigate” 
Casolaro’s  death.  BE^P 

IPI  condemns  attack 
on  press  in  Kenya 

SWITZERLAND-HASED  Internation¬ 
al  Press  Institute  says  attacks  on  the 
press  in  Kenya  have  gone  “from  bad  to 
worse”  and  the  country’s  president 
Daniel  arap  Moi  has  declared  war  on 
press  freedom. 

“Some  newspapers  and  magazines 
have  exploited  the  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  provided  for  in  .  .  .  our 
constitution  to  publish  stories  that  are 
certainly  seditious  and  malicious  under 
the  guise  of  freedom  of  the  press,”  IPI 
quoted  the  president  as  saying. 

“The  laws  of  our  land  are  very  clear 
on  how  to  deal  with  such  publications. 
These  publications  have  become  vehi¬ 
cles  of  suspicion  and  tribal  animosity. 
The  government  will  act  in  accordance 
with  the  law  to  protect  national  unity.” 

IPI  reported  that  the  country’s  media 
were  subject  to  a  campaign  of  threats, 
arrests,  criminal  charges  and  seizures 
last  year  and  the  situation  has  become 
worse  this  year. 


While  the  United  States  may  he  “one  of  the  safest 
places  for  mainstream  journalists  to  write  and 
speak  freely  .  .  .  for  immigrant  journalists,  the 
dangers  they  left  behind  often  find  them  here,” 
according  to  the  CPJ. 
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Newspapers  band 
together  to  compete 

with  direct-mail 


Two  groups  of  regional  newspapers  form  networks 
that  succeed  in  winning  back  and  holding 
onto  ad  revenue  from  grocery  retailers 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 


WHEN  IT  COMES  to  competing 
with  direct-mail  companies,  there  is 
strength  in  numbers. 

This  year,  two  groups  of  regional 
newspapers  banded  together  in  net¬ 
works  and  have  succeeded  in  winning 
back  or  holding  onto  crucial  revenue 
from  grocery  retailers. 

Seven  daily  and  three  weekly  news¬ 
papers  working  through  the  Florida 
Newspaper  Advertising  Network  im¬ 
plemented  a  plan  that  has  rerouted  1.8 
million  to  2  million  weekly  direct-mail 
pieces  into  their  newspapers. 

Five  Connecticut  newspapers  worked 
with  grocery  chain  Grand  Union  and 
developed  a  plan  that  chased  direct- 
mailers  out  of  that  market. 

Newspapers  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
are  considering  using  a  similar  strategy. 
They  recently  have  heard  bids  from 
various  national  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  firms.  This  week  they  will  decide 
on  a  third-party  facilitator  for  such  a 
network. 

What  is  encouraging  about  the  two 
examples  is  the  various  sizes  of  the 
newspapers  involved  —  they  range 
from  over  350,000  circulation  to  under 
12,000  circulation.  Both  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Florida  plans  were  successful 
because  the  newspapers  banned  to¬ 
gether,  putting  the  advertisers’  needs 
first.  While  that  sounds  simple,  to 
make  it  work  requires  commitment 
from  the  newspapers. 

The  Florida  network 

“There  was  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  involved’’  said  David  Bethel,  Tam¬ 
pa  Tribune  advertising  director,  espe- 


On  Thursdays,  our  low  prices 
will  make  the  papers. 


Your  weekly  Winn-Dixie  grocery  / 
ad  is  back  in  the  Thursday  food  j 
section!  It's  part  of  our  / 
commitment  to  help  lower  ^ 
^  your  food  bill.  This  move 
^  to  the  paper  is  another  way  Tx 
we  can  lower  our  operating  \ 
costs,  and  deliver  more  savings  V 
to  you.  Look  for  us  on  Thursday!  | 


Lower 


AnMMtca’s  Suparmaricat 


A  copy  of  the  in-store  poster  that  Winn 
Dixie  used  to  alert  customers  to  the 
switch  from  direct-mail  to  newspapers. 


cially  considering  how  long  the  retailer 
had  not  been  a  newspaper  advertiser 
and  its  failed  trial  of  newspapers  in  pri¬ 
or  years. 

The  Florida  network  worked  with 
food  retailer  Winn  Dixie  and  its  stores 
primarily  on  the  state’s  west  coast.  The 
seven  dailies  that  agreed  to  work  togeth¬ 
er  are  the  Tampa  Tribune,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune , 
Bradenton  Herald,  Ft.  Myers  News- 
Press,  Charlotte  Sun  Herald  and  the 
Naples  Daily  News.  The  three  weeklies 
are  the  Marco  Island  Eagle,  Wauchula 
Democrat  and  Caloosa  Belle. 


Winn  Dixie  had  been  with  a  weekly 
direct-mail  program  for  eight  years.  Two 
years  ago,  the  retailer  tested  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  when  it  started  an 
everyday  low-pricing  strategy.  However, 
the  test  proved  unsuccessful  and  they 
continued  with  the  mail  program.  The 
weekly  newspapers  were  receiving  about 
one  page  of  run-of-press  every  week. 

In  January,  Sandra  Daugherty,  who 
manages  FNAN  for  Sawyer,  Ferguson, 
Walker,  began  contacting  the  market¬ 
ing  manager  to  find  out  what  the  stores’ 
current  program  was  and  what  was 
needed  in  a  weekly  program. 

From  that  information,  the  network 
saw  what  the  per  market  expenditures 
were  and  was  able  to  ascertain  that,  in 
most  markets,  the  newspapers  could  of¬ 
fer  Winn  Dixie  stores  a  larger  advertis¬ 
ing  circular  at  either  the  same  or  lower 
cost  than  direct  mail. 

The  circular  was  increased  from  a 
four-page  tabloid  to  a  four-page  stan¬ 
dard  sheet.  Certain  newspapers  had 
started  “good  food”  programs  that  re¬ 
duced  rates  significantly  or  were  willing 
to  price  a  four-page  press-fed  insert  very 
competitively. 

During  a  series  of  separate  meetings 
with  Daugherty  and  each  newspaper, 
the  11  papers  established  a  common 
program  consisting  of  either  four-page 
press-fed  inserts  or  four  pages  of  run-of- 
press  for  Winn  Dixie. 

Non-subscriber  distribution  was  used 
in  areas  where  newspapers’  penetration 
was  weak  or  where  Winn  Dixie  faced 
great  competition.  Because  the  seven 
newspapers  had  strong  penetration  in 
key  markets,  the  need  for  saturation 
coverage  was  eliminated,  which  re¬ 
duced  costs.  The  weekly  newspapers  got 
a  four-page  tabloid  instead  of  the  one 
page  of  ROP  under  the  new  program. 

Store  copies  of  the  weekly  circulars 
were  provided  so  anyone  not  receiving 
one  could  pick  one  up  at  the  store. 
Shoppers  could  also  call  the  newspaper 
and  arrange  to  receive  the  circular 
through  alternate  delivery. 

Because  one  of  direct  mail’s 
strengths  is  its  service,  the  newspapers 
formed  a  “Service  Plus  Program,”  a  16- 
page  package  that  outlined  the  news¬ 
papers’  program  for  Winn  Dixie. 

The  package  included  all  the  “added 
value”  by  market  and  what  dates  circu¬ 
lars  would  run.  The  “added  value”  was 
all  the  upfront  work  done  by  both 
Winn  Dixie  and  the  newspapers  to  let 
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customers  know  then  the  switch  from 
direct-mail  to  newspaper  advertising 
was  happening. 

The  upfront  work  included  promo¬ 
tional  ads  in  the  newspapers,  store 
posters  that  were  displayed  for  six 
weeks,  messages  printed  on  poly  bags 
to  home-delivery  customers  and  rack 
cards  two  days  a  week. 

The  package  also  provided  store 
managers  with  names  and  numbers  at 
the  paper  to  call  with  any  inquiries. 

Each  newspaper  took  the  program  to 
each  Winn  Dixie  manager  and  re¬ 
viewed  it  in  person.  For  the  first  six- 
weeks  during  the  transition  from  direct 
mail  to  newspapers,  a  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  contacted  Winn  Dixie  man¬ 
agers  either  in  person  or  by  phone  to 
check  on  any  problems.  After  the  six 
week  period,  contact  with  the  man¬ 
agers  was  made  every  other  week. 

To  facilitate  the  transition  from  di¬ 
rect  mail  to  newspapers,  the  network 
asked  Winn  Dixie  to  put  a  blurb  on  the 
bottom  of  the  front  page  of  the  last  di¬ 
rect-mail  circular  that  said  to  look  for 
the  circular  in  the  daily  newspaper  the 
next  week. 

To  date,  only  one  Winn  Dixie  cus¬ 
tomer  has  called  to  request  a  circular. 
Daugherty  attributes  this  to  the  up¬ 
front  work  that  was  done  to  alert  Winn 
Dixie  shoppers  to  the  change. 

“I  believe  that  was  the  key  to  the 
success  of  the  transition,  the  tremen¬ 
dous  upfront  work  done  by  the  news¬ 
papers,”  she  said.  Sales  continue  to  be 
strong,  she  added. 

The  Connecticut  network 

The  five  Connecticut  newspapers, 
the  Stamford  Advocate,  Greenwich 
Times,  Danbury  News-Times,  Norwalk 
Hour  and  the  Connecticut  Post  in 
Bridgeport,  formed  a  network  that 
worked  with  Grand  Union’s  regional  ad 
director  to  determine  the  exact  areas  of 
coverage  needed  by  the  grocery  chain. 

The  newspapers  agreed  to  distribute 
Grand  Union’s  weekly  circular  in  their 
newspapers  every  Sunday  (except  the 
Hour,  which  distributes  on  Saturday). 
Distribution  through  alternate  delivery 
also  was  provided  for  predetermined  ar¬ 
eas  surrounding  Grand  Union  stores.  A 
full-page  ad  on  best  food  day  ran  in  all 
the  newspapers. 

Key  to  the  plan  was  the  Circular  In¬ 
quiry  Program  that  allowed  shoppers 
who  asked  for  a  circular  at  the  stores’ 
customer  service  counters  to  list  their 
home  address  to  ensure  that  they  would 
receive  future  mailings  of  the  circular  at 
home. 


The  Danbury  News-Times  also  desig¬ 
nated  one  key  salesperson  to  sell  only 
preprints. 

Kurt  Vantosky,  ad  manager  of  the 
News-Times,  said  his  paper  averages 
about  a  dozen  inquiries  a  month  for  the 
circular.  He  considers  the  Circular  In¬ 
quiry  Program  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  newspaper’s  service. 

By  banding  together,  the  five  papers 
were  also  able  to  address  another  of 
Grand  Union’s  concerns,  which  was 
eliminating  duplication. 

“Today,  no  two  papers  are  delivering 
the  circular  in  the  same  area,”  he  said. 

The  News-Times  also  won  the  con¬ 
tract  to  distribute  an  additional  30,000 
circulars  that  had  been  in  direct  mail. 
But  even  though  the  account  signed  a 
year  contract,  Vantosky  said  the  work 
does  not  stop. 

“You  have  to  keep  working  with  the 
accounts  throughout  the  year  to  fine- 
tune  the  program.  All  this  business  is 
up  for  grabs,”  he  said. 

Avoiding  collusion 

In  the  case  of  Connecticut,  the  net¬ 
work  was  administrated  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America.  Robert 
Gaines,  formerly  of  the  NAA,  now  vice 
president  of  marketing  for  Ottaway 
Newspapers,  handled  the  rate  issues  for 
the  five  newspapers. 

In  light  of  the  Advo  lawsuit  against 
the  Philadelphia  papers  (see  related  sto¬ 
ry  on  this  page),  newspapers  may  be 
wondering  how  to  avoid  charges  of 
anti-competitiveness  when  establishing 
networks. 

“Newspapers  cannot  get  together  and 
discuss  rates.  That  would  be  collusion,” 
Gaines  said.  When  he  worked  for  the 
NAA,  Gaines  would  act  as  a  third  party 
to  whom  each  newspaper  would  submit 
its  yearly  rate  and  he  would  put  togeth¬ 
er  the  package  to  present  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  based  on  a  compilation  of  the  var¬ 
ious  rates. 

“The  newspapers  would  put  together 
a  marketing  plan  to  provide  ROP  and 
inserts  for  the  advertiser.  Each  newspa¬ 
per  has  a  different  procedure  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  rate,”  Gaines  said. 

“What  was  surprising  was  how  varied 
the  rates  would  be.  You  would  think 
that  it  would  cost  the  same  to  put  ink 
on  paper  and  deliver  it.  But  so  many 
different  variables  play  into  it,  from 
union  contracts  to  how  old  equipment 
is  to  whether  an  alternate  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  is  used  or  a  TMC  product  goes 
through  the  mail,”  he  said. 

Each  newspaper  also  uses  its  own  ac¬ 
counting  method  to  arrive  at  a  yearly 


rate. 

Peter  Stone,  legal  and  financial 
counselor  for  Ottaway  newspapers, 
agreed  that  the  key  to  establishing  net¬ 
works  is  to  avoid  any  chance  of  being 
accused  of  price-fixing. 

“Each  newspaper  in  the  network 
needs  to  come  up  with  the  rates  inde¬ 
pendently,”  he  said. 

Another  important  aspect  of  staying 
out  of  court  is  to  be  sure  that  the  net¬ 
work  is  structured  to  make  a  profit  and 
not  just  to  put  a  competitor  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  In  other  words,  rates  must  not  be 
so  low  that  they  only  undercut  a  com¬ 
petitor. 

“The  network’s  ultimate  aim  should 
be  profitability,”  Stone  said.  If  one  is 
taken  to  court  by  a  competitor,  one 
must  prove  a  profit  motive.  BE^P 


Advo  sues 
Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc. 

by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

THE  DIRECT-MAIL  company  Advo 
has  filed  a  federal  antitrust  lawsuit 
against  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc., 
seeking  $10  million  in  damages. 

The  suit  charges  that  the  Knight- 
Ridder  company’s  two  newspapers  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  have  engaged  in  “ille¬ 
gal  predatory  and  monopolistic  trade 
practices.” 

Advo  charges  in  the  complaint  filed 
in  U.S.  District  Court,  Philadelphia, 
that  the  newspapers  conducted  an  “un¬ 
lawful  scheme”  to  keep  Advo  out  of 
the  Philadelphia  market.  The  com¬ 
plaint  asserts  that  newspapers  have  vi¬ 
olated  Section  2  of  the  federal  Sher¬ 
man  Antitrust  Act  as  well  as  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  common  law. 

The  suit  seeks  an  immediate  halt  to 
allegedly  abusive  tactics  plus  $5  million 
in  actual  damages  and  $5  million  in 
punitive  damages. 

Advo,  which  in  its  sales  pitches  to 
potential  clients  using  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  often  describes  run-of-press 
advertising  as  wasteful  and  ineffi¬ 
cient,  accuses  the  newspapers  of  us¬ 
ing  “as  its  principal  weapon  its  domi¬ 
nance  of  ROP  advertising  as  a  lever 
to  induce  advertising  customers  to 
use  the  Inquirer's  insert-distribution 
services.” 

In  the  suit,  Advo  asserts  that  “many 
advertisers  who  use  advertising  circu- 
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Chicago  Suii'Times  realigns 
its  advertising  department 


lars  believe  that  ROP  advertising  is 
crucial  to  their  overall  advertising  ef¬ 
fort.” 

The  complaint  also  charges  that 
“newspapers  shared  and  pooled  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  best  to  operate  their 
TMC  [total  market  coverage]  programs 
to  combat  Advo.  Newspapers  through 
their  trade  associations  also  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  urge  the  Postal  Rate  Com¬ 
mission  to  raise  third-class  rates  in  an 
effort  to  raise  Advo’s  costs  despite  the 
fact  that  many  newspapers  themselves 
use  third-class  rates  and  would  be  dis¬ 
advantaged  by  any  increase  in  such 
rates.” 

Advo  also  accuses  the  newspaper 
company  of  making  “discriminatory  of¬ 
fers  for  distribution  of  advertising  cir¬ 
culars  to  Advo’s  principal  customers, 
linked  with  offers  of  free  or  deeply  dis¬ 
counted  rates  for  ROP  advertising  in 
an  effort  to  take  them  away  from  Advo 
and  cause  Advo  to  exit  the  market.” 

Once  Advo  is  forced  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  it  says  the  newspapers  would  be 
free  to  raise  rates. 

The  complaint  also  alleges  that  the 
newspaper  company  has  “enlisted  the 
aid  of  competing  newspapers”  in  the 
market  to  provide  a  “network  mecha¬ 
nism”  to  distribute  preprint  circulars 
for  Acme,  a  grocery  chain  and  current 
Advo  customer. 

The  suit  says  the  network  would  al¬ 
low  the  competing  newspapers  “to  di¬ 
vide  the  relevant  market  among  them¬ 
selves  and  distribute  Acme’s  preprint 
circular  at  an  agreed  price.” 

Advo  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  David  M.  Stigler  said  this  suit 
marks  the  first  time  that  the  company 
has  brought  litigation  against  actions 
by  competitive  interests. 

Corporate  chairman  Robert  Kamer- 
schen  said  Advo’s  court  action  reflects 
the  company’s  intent  to  protect  its 
rights. 

“We  accept  strong  competition  as  a 
natural  and  even  positive  environment. 
However,  when  a  competitor  goes  so 
far  over  the  line  as  the  Inquirer  has,  we 
have  to  defend  ourselves  under  the  law 
of  the  land  ....  We  hope  that  the 
message  will  be  clear  that  we  will  stand 
up  to  protect  our  rights.” 

The  Philadelphia  Newspapers  have 
not  yet  filed  an  answer  to  the  suit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  spokesman  Charles  Fanch- 
er.  He  did  add,  “At  this  point,  we  feel 
that  it  doesn’t  have  much  merit.” 


(Allen  Widem,  a  free-lance  writer, 
contributed  to  this  article.) 


THE  CHICAGO  SON-TIMES  has 
named  Harvey  W.  Hill  Jr.,  49,  director 
of  general  (national)  advertising. 

The  appointment  is  part  of  a  new 
organizational  structure  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  which  employs  ap¬ 
proximately  200  people.  The  structure 
includes  new  responsibilities  for  several 
senior  staff  members. 

Hill,  the  national  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Washington  Times,  will  be 
one  of  seven  directors  in  the  restruc¬ 
tured  advertising  sales  section  of  the 
department. 

He  has  worked  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sales  for  17  years,  including 
three  with  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau;  five  years  with  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.,  L/SA  Today  and  USA  Weekend; 
and  nine  years  with  the  Washington 
Post. 

Hill  will  be  joining  Kenneth  J.  De- 
Paola  jr.,  35,  display  director,  retail  ter¬ 
ritory  sales.  DePaola  joined  the  Sun- 
Times  in  1979  as  a  classified  sales  rep¬ 
resentative.  He  moved  to  retail  in 
1980,  was  named  group  sales  manager 
for  major  accounts  in  1990  and  was 
promoted  to  director  of  general  adver¬ 
tising  last  year. 

Casey  Ladowski,  54,  display  director, 
entertainment/amusement  sales,  is  the 
longtime  manager  of  advertising  sales 
to  the  entertainment  and  hospitality 
industry.  He  joined  the  Sun-Times  in 
1962. 

The  newspaper  will  name  a  display 
director  for  retail  category  sales  and  a 
director  of  network  advertising  in  a  few 
weeks,  said  vice  president  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  Howard  Griffin. 

Joe  Sherman,  57,  has  been  named 
special  assistant  to  Charles  F.  Champi¬ 
on,  senior  vice  president  of  advertising 
sales  and  marketing.  Sherman,  who 
joined  the  Sun-Times  in  1957  as  a  clas¬ 
sified  account  manager,  has  been  the 
retail  advertising  manager  since  1985. 

While  the  new  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  realigns  responsibilities  within  the 
display  sales  section,  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  largely  unaffected.  Last 
month,  the  newspaper  named  Paul  K. 
Phillips  director  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  and  Richard  Nardini  manager  of 
classified  systems. 

John  Sullivan,  director,  advertising 
administration,  is  also  part  of  the  ad¬ 


Harvey  Hill  Jr. 


vertising  sales  group.  The  team  of  sev¬ 
en  directors  will  report  to  Griffin. 

In  the  retail  section,  the  display 
sales  team  had  been  organized  primari¬ 
ly  along  geographic  lines;  the  new 
structure  includes  both  geographic  ter¬ 
ritories  and  retail  categories. 

The  end  result  will  be  better  service 
for  Sun-Times  advertisers  and  growth 
in  the  paper’s  advertising  base,  said 
Champion. 

“With  the  advertising  categories  sys¬ 
tem,  we’ll  provide  major  customers 
with  more  of  the  detailed  research  and 
analysis  they  need  to  develop  effective 
marketing  programs,”  he  said.  “Within 
the  territories  system,  account  man¬ 
agers  will  introduce  Sun-Times  zoning 
programs  and  specialty  products  to 
small  businesses  that  may  not  have 
considered  .  .  .  [the  Sun-Times]  as  an 
effective  and  affordable  marketing 
tool.”  BECT 


New  chairman 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  National 
Advertisers  has  announced  that  George 
Mahrlig,  director  of  media  and  event 
marketing  for  Coors  Brewing  Co.,  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  association’s 
new  Event  Marketing  Committee. 
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In  Brief 


Telemarketer  pleads  guilty 
in  Pepsi  tampering  hoax 

A  FORMER  JOURNAL/Sentinel  Inc.  telemarketer  who 
hoaxed  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  with  a  claim  that  she  found 
a  syringe  in  a  can  of  Pepsi  has  agreed  to  plead  guilty  to  a 
federal  charge. 

Under  a  plea  agreement,  prosecutors  will  recommend 
that  Katherine  “Kitty”  Wuerl  be  sentenced  to  12  months  in 
prison  on  a  charge  of  giving  false  information  about  product 
tampering.  The  maximum  sentence  on  the  charge  is  a  five- 
year  prison  term  and  a  $250,000  fine. 

Wuerl,  30,  was  eating  in  a  Journal/Sentinel  employees’ 
lounge  June  16  when  she  staged  the  “discovery”  of  an  in¬ 
sulin  syringe  in  a  can  of  Pepsi  (E&P,  July  3,  1993,  P.  12).  The 
claim  fooled  veteran  Milwaukee  Sentinel  reporter  James  E. 
Causey,  who  was  in  the  lounge  at  the  time. 

Flushed  with  the  apparent  scoop,  the  Sentinel  played  the 
story  of  the  “tampering”  across  its  front  page.  Wuerl  was 
given  a  byline  on  a  first-person,  front-page  story. 

Wuerl’s  story  quickly  fell  apart  under  questioning  by  law 
enforcement  authorities  and  as  it  was  revealed  that  she  had 
a  history  of  questionable  personal  injury  claims. 

Wuerl,  who  was  fired  by  the  Journal/Sentinel  June  21, 
checked  herself  into  the  Milwaukee  County  Mental  Health 
Complex  soon  after  the  incident. 

She  was  indicted  by  a  federal  grand  jury  June  22.  She  is 
free  on  a  signature  bond  but  under  court  order  to  continue 
mental  health  treatment. 

Wuerl’s  former  attorney  said  at  the  time  that  the  woman 
confessed  to  the  hoax  and  that  she  made  the  claims  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  and  affection. 

New  York  Times  Co. 
creates  management  committee 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  has  created  a  five-member 
management  committee  to  provide  an  overview  of  all  opera¬ 
tions,  assist  in  creating  company  policy,  and  help  identify  de¬ 
velopment  and  acquisition  opportunities,  according  to  Lance 
R.  Primis,  president  and  chief  operating  officer. 

The  new  committee  reports  to  Times  Co.  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  for  planning, 
corporate  development  and  other  non-operational  functions 
and  to  Primis  for  operations. 

Committee  members  include  Primis,  senior  vice  presidents 
Katharine  P.  Darrow  and  Michael  E.  Ryan,  vice  president  op¬ 
erations  and  planning  Gordon  Medenica  and  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  David  L.  Gorham. 

Phoenix  papers 
produce  NBA  book 

THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  and  Phoenix  Gazette  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  high-quality,  full-color  book  to  commemorate  the 
Phoenix  Suns  making  it  to  the  recent  National  Basketball 
Association  finals. 


I  HE  llt^NRY  j. 

KAISER 

FAMILY 

FOUNDATION 


Announces 

THE  KAISER 
MEDIA  FELLOWS 
IN  HEALTH 
FOR  1993 


Six  journalists  have  been  selected  as 
1 993  Kaiser  Media  fellows,  in  the 
first  year  of  a  new  annual  fellowship 
program  for  health  journalists: 

Lisa  Belkin,  healthcare  reporter,  The  New  York  Times 

Mary  Flannery,  health  and  medical  reporter.  The  PbiUuieIpbta  Daily  News 

Julia  KosterlilZ,  staff  correspondent.  The  National Journal 

Linda  Roach  Monroe,  health  and  medicine  reporter.  The  Miami  Herald 

Rebecca  Peri,  former  health  and  science  reporter,  Atlanta  JoumalConstitution 

Stuart  Schear,  health  and  science  reporter.  The  MacNeil/Lebrer  NewsHour 


In  1994,  the  Kaiser  Media  Fellowships  Program  will  again 
award  up  to  six  fellowships  a  year  to  print,  television,  and 
radio  journalists  and  editors  interested  in  health  policy  and 
public  health.  Applications  for  the  1994  program  will  be 
available  shortly,  for  submission  by  March  1994.  The  aim  is 
to  provide  health  journalists  with  a  highly  flexible  range  of 
opportunities  to  pursue  individual  projects  related  to  health 
policy  and  public  health  issues. 

For  more  information,  or  to  apply  for  the  1994  awards, 
write  to: 

Penny  Duckham 

Executive  Director 

Kaiser  Media  Fellowhips  Program 

Kaiser  Family  Foundation 

2400  Sand  Hill  Road 

Menlo  Park,  CA  94025 

The  Kaiser  Family  Foundation  is  an  indep>endent  health  care 
foundation  and  is  not  affiliated  with  Kaiser  Permanente  or 
Kaiser  Industries. 


Kaiser  Media  Fellows  Advisory  Committee: 

Hale  Champion 

Kennedy  School  of  Government 

Harvard  University 

Anne  Gudenkauf 
Senior  Science  Editor 
National  Public  Radio 

David  Perlman 
Science  Editor 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Eileen  Shanahan 
Washington  Bureau  Chief 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
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News  Tech 

Orders  and 
installations 


Edgll  Associates  Inc., 

Chelmsford,  Mass. 

EdgCapture  credit  card  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  electronic  funds  transfer  sys¬ 
tems  at  Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Gannett  Suburban  News 
Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.;  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal;  Reno  (Nev.) 
Gazette'] ournal;  Staten  Island  (N.Y.) 
Advance  and  San  Bernardino,  Calif., 
Sun.  The  Advance  also  plans  to  install 
EdgCapture  in  its  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  is 
also  slated  to  install  EdgCapture. 

The  Chicago  Reader  uses  a  batch  in¬ 
terface  to  connect  EdgCapture  to  its 
Novell-based  ad  system. 

Digital  Tochneiegy  Inlornalional, 

Orem,  Utah 

Editorial,  display  ad,  pagination  and 
PostScript  output  management  soft¬ 
ware  for  a  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
pilot  pagination  project.  The  system 
consists  of  30  Macintosh  workstations, 
two  Sun  Sparcstation  II  database 
servers,  DT’s  editorial  database  server 
software  and  newsroom  and  produc¬ 
tion  client  software.  The  newsroom 
gets  eight  SpeedWriter  reporters’  pack¬ 
ages,  14  PageSpeed  stations  for  editors, 
three  SpeedPlanner  stations  for  sec¬ 
tion  editors  and  page  designers  and 
three  WireSpeed  stations.  For  display, 
the  News  will  intall  two  AdSpeed  sta¬ 
tions.  Output  uses  two  SpeedDriver 
stations  and  two  SpeedSetter  imagers 
with  Harlequin  software  RlPs.  Macin¬ 
tosh  scanning  stations  will  he  linked  to 
the  SpeedDriver  and  SpeedSetter 
Macs  with  DT’s  SpeedNet  device. 

Also,  the  Lake  County  (Ohio) 
NewS'Herald  installed  a  five-station 
AdSpeed  system,  and  the  Henderson 
(N.C.)  Daily  Dispatch  added  a  Speed- 
Setter  with  Harlequin  RIP  to  its  DT 
installation. 

Syslaoi  Intagraters  Inc., 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Synthesis  66  publishing  systems  for 
the  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  PresS'Telegram 
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and  Albany,  N.Y.,  Times  Union. 
Knight-Ridder’s  130,000-circulation 
P-T  ordered  an  editorial  system  with 
56  networked  Roadrunner  Windows- 
based  front-end  workstations  and  45 
Macintosh  workstations,  integrated 
news  pagination  using  Page:dh  and 
Color  INL  running  on  eight  Echo  pag¬ 
ination  workstations  and  one  Color 
lAL  ad  layout  workstation.  SIIMac  and 
Graphics:db  will  link  Mac  users  to  the 
Tandem  server.  For  display  ad  makeup. 
Long  Beach  ordered  six  AdSpeed 
workstations.  PostScript  production 
will  be  managed  by  SII’s  SCOOP  OPI 
server. 

Hearst’s  110,000-circulation  Times 
Union  moves  from  an  old  SII  Sys¬ 
tem/22  to  an  Editorial  and  Advertising 
Synthesis  66,  with  178  Roadrunner 
workstations,  LASR  library,  CZAR 
zoning,  CreditLink  card  authorization, 
SIIMac  and  Graphics:db  Mac-to-Tan- 
dem  link  and  SllAPI  to  connect  bu¬ 
reaus’  PCs  to  the  newsroom  system. 
Pagination  will  use  Color  INL  and 
Color  lAL,  with  Page:db  running  from 
24  Echo  workstations.  For  classified 
pagination,  the  paper  will  use  Color 
ICP,  with  an  option  to  buy  the  Synthe¬ 
sis  66  Classified  Pagination  to  be  re¬ 
leased  in  fall.  SCP  uses  networked  H-P 
Unix  workstations  tied  to  an  SQL 
database.  To  manage  PostScript, 
SCOOP  products  will  run  on  two  Sun 
Sparcstation  10  machines. 

Diadem  (Infermalien  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.), 

Moonachie,  N.J. 

Color  electronic  prepress  system  for 
the  Daily  Herald,  Arlington  Heights, 
Ill.,  consisting  of  the  Onyx-RlP,  OPI 
server  and  3850  Color  Imager  with  au¬ 
tomatic  film  punch  and  registration 
and  on-line  processor.  A  relational 
database  will  hold  low-resolution  TIFF 
images  generated  by  the  Diadem  sys¬ 
tem.  Onyx-RIP  software  will  run  on  a 
RISC-based  DECstation  5000,  which 
will  also  function  as  the  OPI  server.  In¬ 


tegrated  with  the  paper’s  PC  and  Mac¬ 
intosh  equipment,  input  will  be  from 
desktop  color  scanners,  and  users  will 
have  access  to  image  files  and  be  able 
to  RIP  completed  pages  of  text  and  im¬ 
ages.  Color  pages  will  be  made  up  in 
QuarkXPress  for  Windows.  A  remote 
location  with  a  scanning  and  retouch¬ 
ing  workstation  will  transmit  images 
via  T1  line  to  the  Diadem  system. 

Machine  Design  Service  Inc., 

Denver,  Colo. 

Automatic  roll  handling  equipment 
for  three  newspapers.  Newsprint  rolls 
at  California’s  Santa  Barbara  NewS' 
Press  move  automatically  into  an 
MDSI  wrapper  stripping  station,  then 
hy  dolly  to  a  pick-up  point,  then  to 
self-guided  vehicles.  Another  portion 
of  the  system  transfers  rolls  from  SGVs 
to  press  reels.  At  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News,  a  roll  elevator  automatically  ac¬ 
cepts  rolls  from  the  receiving  area  that 
have  been  placed  onto  a  ramp,  safely 
lifting  them  to  the  plant’s  production 
level.  Rolls  delivered  from  existing 
loading  “roll  drops”  are  passed  by  dri¬ 
ven  conveyor  and  on  to  two  deheading 
stations.  They  are  rotated  90  degrees 
on  a  turntable  and  placed  onto  a  con¬ 
veyor  for  final  transport.  Low-profile 
dollies  in  the  Eugene,  Ore.,  Register- 
Guard’s  system  permit  manual  place¬ 
ment  of  rolls  over  a  ramp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp., 

Merrimack,  N.H. 

Electronic  Information  Services  at 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Morning  News 
Tribune  and  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
Gazette.  Tacoma’s  Trib*Line  offers  au- 
diotex,  voice  processing  and  facsimile- 
based  services  to  provide  advertisers 
with  more  targeted  and  interactive 
ways  to  reach  the  public.  Already  using 
DEC  VAX  platforms,  Tacoma’s  single 
programmer  developed  services  that 
include  commuter  tips,  weather  and 
time,  event  listings  and  voice  personal 
ads.  The  Gazette’s  AutoLine  provides 
phone  access  to  the  paper’s  database  of 
automobile  classified  ads.  Its  voice  re¬ 
sponse  and  keyword  search  capabilities 
allow  callers  to  select  and  hear  only 
listings  that  match  the  type  of  vehicle 
they  want  to  buy. 

Both  papers  used  the  Audiokit  from 
DEC  partner  Audielachs  Inc.  to  de¬ 
velop  customized  applications  through 
easy  integration  of  caller  input  with 
commercial  databases.  BEd?? 
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Vendors’  agreements 


The  Systems  Oasis  division  of  Graph¬ 
ic  Enterprices  ef  Ohie  inc..  Can' 
ton,  Ohio,  will  market  film  output 
products  of  ECRM,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 
Complementing  its  own  line  of  plain- 
paper  laser  printers  will  be  ECRM’s 
PelBox  45CS  Series  of  wide-format, 
page-per-minute  imagesetters  and  the 
ScriptSetter  IV  PostScript-compatible 
imagesetter  capable  of  generating  col¬ 
or  separations.  The  ScriptSetter  IV, 
equipped  with  software  RIP  for  a  PC  or 
Mac,  offers  resolutions  from  1,000  to 
2,450  dpi  and  1.5  mil  repeatability. 

Created  to  custom  integrate  existing 
proprietary  systems  with  newer  Post¬ 
Script  products,  the  System  Oasis  divi¬ 
sion,  formerly  the  Proof  Copier  divi¬ 
sion,  offers  a  range  of  output  products, 
including  plain-paper  and  film  image¬ 
setters,  scanners,  front-end  systems, 
servers,  multiplexers,  conversion  sys¬ 
tems  and  product  service  and  support. 
The  division  recently  introduced 
PageScan  3  Plus,  an  18-by-24-inch 
800x800-dpi  plain-paper  laser  image¬ 
setter,  and  LaserPlPE,  the  first  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  Proprietary  Interface  Protocol 
Exchange  interfaces,  allowing  Mono¬ 
type  LaserComp  typesetters  to  output 
to  any  Systems  Oasis  PageScan  3. 

Rampage  Systems  Inc.,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  signed  Wisconsin-based  Lon¬ 
don  Lithe  as  a  Midwest  value-added 
reseller  for  its  Rampage  color  electron¬ 
ic  prepress  and  PostScript  raster  image 
processor  systems.  Rampage  uses  dual 
rasterization  to  merge  high-resolution 
and  contone  data,  up  to  four  RlPs  per 
imagesetter  and  single-pass,  simultane¬ 
ous  processing  of  up  to  14  inks  to  open 
production  bottlenecks  at  the  RIP.  It 
will  also  integrate  its  trapIT  automatic, 
interactive  trapping  and  other  produc¬ 
tivity  features. 

Advanced  Prepress  Systems 
Inc*,  Andover,  Mass.,  is  a  value- 
added  reseller  of  Agfa  imagesetters 
and  Pix  and  Catalyst  front  ends.  APSI 
is  also  a  distributor  for  Helios  USA, 
for  which  it  will  develop  software  for 
the  Ethershare  and  OPl  products.  P  e- 
sulting  SPSl  OSI,  PrintMan  and  Que- 
Man  products  will  be  sold  directly  atid 
through  dealers.  APSI  also  said  it 
plans  to  market  server  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  developed  by  Exherl  PrePress 
Systems  Ltd.,  a  U.K.  firm  founded 
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by  Richard  Patterson,  Dave  Green  and 
Paul  Baker,  founders  of  Hyphen  Ltd., 
developer  of  the  Hyphen  RIP.  APSI 
was  started  by  Malcolm  McGrory  and 
Andrew  Zimmon,  founders  of  and  for¬ 
mer  executives  at  Hyphen  Inc.  Anoth¬ 
er  Hyphen  veteran,  Paul  Breeden,  was 
named  national  sales  manager  at 
APSI,  where  they  are  joined  by  Tim 
Bosworth,  formerly  Hyphen  installa¬ 
tions  manager,  and  Wayne  Sadlowski, 
formerly  Hyphen’s  head  of  customer 
support. 

Scitex  Corp.,  Herzlia,  Israel,  reached 
agreement  with  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  to  buy  Kodak’s 
Dayton  Operations  for  $35  million  in 
cash  and  up  to  $35  million  more  in  fu¬ 
ture  payments  contingent  on  perfor¬ 
mance.  Dayton  makes  computer-dri¬ 
ven,  high-speed  ink  jet  printers  for 
variable  printing  applications.  Scitex 
subsidiary  Iris  Graphics  makes  color 
ink  jet  printers.  Iris  and  Dayton  al¬ 
ready  have  discussed  developing  new, 
fast,  color  digital  printing  technologies. 

Ink  jet  marking  and  coding  systems 
supplier  Vidaoiet  Systems  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.,  Wood  Dale,  III.,  ac¬ 
quired  Elmiet  Ltd.,  Cambridge,  En¬ 
gland,  which  is  renamed  Videojet 
Graphic  Systems.  Videojet  has  been  an 
Elmjet  OEM  for  over  two  years.  The 
acquisition  includes  the  Elmjet  Corp. 
U.S.  subsidiary.  Elmjet’s  plant  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  will  be  kept;  its  office  in  the 
Netherlands  will  be  closed. 

Elmjet  products  provide  high-speed, 
high-definition  printing  of  variable 
text  and  graphics  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
strates.  Videojet  said  Elmjet’s  multiple 
jet-array  technique  complements  its 
own  non-contact,  single-jet  printing 
systems  and  the  acquisition  adds  tech¬ 
nical  resources  and  strengthens  world¬ 
wide  distribution. 

ABC  Talavision  Network's  New 

York-based  photo  department  will  join 
the  on-line  digital  photo,  graphics  and 
text  database  and  bulletin  boards  of 
Knight 'Ridder  subsidiary  ProtsLink 
Inc.,  Reston,  Va.,  giving  newspaper 
editors  24-hour  dial-up  access  to  ABC 
photography,  including  an  on-line 
archive  of  all  transmitted  ABC  pic¬ 
tures.  PressLink  subscribers  can  now 
access  a  total  of  more  than  100,000 


photos  and  graphics  from  30  of  the 
largest  media  organizations. 

PressLink  also  plans  new  products, 
services  and  enhancements  for  its  on¬ 
line  offerings  using  the  recently  re¬ 
leased  Acrobat  software  from  Adobe 
Systems  Inc.,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
Acrobat  allows  users  to  work  with  im¬ 
age/text  documents  gathered  from  var¬ 
ious  applications  in  their  original  high- 
resolution  format,  regardless  of  plat¬ 
form/operating  system.  Acrobat  is 
available  for  Macintosh  and  Windows 
systems  and  is  expected  to  be  available 
for  DOS  and  Unix  platforms  later  this 
year.  For  now,  PressLink  has  added  an 
Acrobat  bulletin  board  to  its  on-line 
Media  Mall  to  give  users  some  idea  of 
the  technology’s  many  possible  applica¬ 
tions. 

KBA-Mottar  Corp.,  York,  Pa.,  has 
reached  a  licensing  agreement  with 

Controls  Group  Inc.  that  allows  the 
Rockford,  Ill.,  firm  to  manufacture  and 
market  KBA’s  digital  injector  page  pack 
systems,  press  drive  systems  and  RTP 
upgrades. 

Spun  off  from  KBA  as  a  separate 
business.  Controls  Group  is  staffed  by 
former  employees  of  what  was  earlier 
known  as  the  PEC  Controls  Group, 
according  to  a  KBA  spokesman. 

The  digital  inker,  first  installed  in 
1981  (and  still  running)  on  Netf  York 
Times  converted  presses,  was  recently 
sold  to  another,  unnamed.  East  Coast 
metro  daily  and  to  the  Waterloo  (Iowa) 
Courier.  George  R.  Hall  Contracting  is 
using  the  press  drive  and  RTP  upgrade 
on  its  rebuild  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Texas)  Caller- Times’  nine-unit  Goss 
Metroliner. 

Mead  Data  Central  Inc.,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Reuters  America  Inc., 

Washington,  D.C.,  and  Tribune  Pub- 
iishing  Ce.,  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
reached  agreement  for  Reuters  photos 
and  captions  to  be  made  available  over 
PressLink  in  a  format  compatible 
with  Nexis  PhotoView  software  so  they 
may  be  downloaded  directly  into  the 
Nexis  PhotoView  image  archiving 
system. 

MicreVeice  Appiicatiens  Inc., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

New  service  bureau  clients  include 
20  North  American  dailies.  Six  other 
U.S.  and  Canadian  papers  bought  au- 
diotex  equipment  for  in-house  applica¬ 
tions,  and  MicroVoice  signed  with 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.  for  audiotex  ser¬ 
vices  for  all  the  chain’s  newspapers 
nationwide.  BE^P 
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Legal  Briefe 

Hearst  removed 
from  lawsuit 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  pub¬ 
lisher  William  Randolph  Hearst  III  has 
been  removed  from  the  lawsuit  filed  by  a 
prominent  political  consultant  who  al¬ 
leges  that  he  was  assaulted  by  Examiner 
executive  editor  Phil  Bronstein. 

Superior  Court  Judge  William  Cahill 
ruled  that  the  charge  against  Hearst, 
who  was  present  at  the  altercation  in 
the  newspaper’s  conference  room  last 
March,  could  not  be  supported. 

Both  Bronstein  and  Hearst  were 
named  as  defendants  in  the  suit  filed  by 
Clint  Riley,  consultant  to  San  Francisco 
Mayor  Frank  Jordan  and  to  numerous 
other  piolitical  figures. 

Riley  sustained  a  fractured  ankle  in  a 
scuffle  with  Bronstein,  reportedly  over 
Riley’s  comments  about  the  Examiner’s 
City  Hall  coverage. 

The  complaint  said  Hearst  watched 
the  scuffle  and  made  no  move  to  restrain 
Bronstein. 

A  motion  by  Riley’s  attorney  to  have 
Hearst  restored  as  a  defendant  was  taken 
under  submission  by  Cahill. 

Appeals  court 
overturns  ruling 
by  arbitrator 

A  FEDERAL  APPEALS  court  over¬ 
turned  an  arbitrator’s  order  entitling 
Phoenix  newspaper  mailroom  employ¬ 
ees  to  increased  pay  because  of  new 
work  duties  imposed  in  1989. 

The  arbitrator  properly  decided  that 
the  company  that  publishes  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  and  Arizona  Republic  violated 
its  union  contract  but  exceeded  his  au¬ 
thority  by  requiring  the  company  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  pay  increase,  the  9th  U.S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals,  San  Francisco, 
said. 

Phoenix  Mailers  Union  Local  752, 
representing  several  hundred  employees 
who  feed  inserts  into  newspapers,  filed  a 
grievance  when  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc.  installed  new  machinery  in  July 
1989  that  made  each  mailer  responsible 
for  two  feeding  machines  instead  of 
one. 

The  union  said  its  members  were  be¬ 
ing  required  to  do  twice  as  much  work 


for  the  same  pay,  said  its  lawyer, 
Michael  Keenan. 

The  company’s  lawyer,  Marshall  An- 
standig,  said  the  company  believed  that 
the  new  machines  made  the  job  easier 
and  the  overall  workload  did  not  violate 
the  contract. 

Over  the  company’s  objections,  the 
dispute  was  assigned  to  an  arbitrator, 
Julius  Rezler,  who  found  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  increased  the  workload  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  contract  and  ordered  nego¬ 
tiations  on  the  amount  of  a  pay  increase. 

The  company  continued  the  new 
work  assignments  without  a  pay  increase 
while  it  fought  the  order  in  court.  U.S. 
District  Judge  Earl  Carroll  upheld  the  ar¬ 
bitrator  but  was  partially  reversed  by  a  3- 
0  decision  of  the  appeals  court. 

The  opinion  by  Judge  Charles  Wig¬ 
gins  said  the  dispute  was  subject  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  rejecting  the  company’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  change  was  a  manage¬ 
ment  prerogative. 

Wiggins  also  upheld  Rezler’s  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  company’s  changes  had  al¬ 
tered  the  terms  of  the  existing  five-year 
union  contract. 

But  the  court  said  the  arbitrator’s  or¬ 
der  of  a  wage  increase  “impermissibly  al¬ 
tered  the  bargaining  relationship”  be¬ 
tween  the  company  and  the  union  and 
conflicted  with  a  contract  provision 
stating  that  all  wage  terms  had  been  set¬ 
tled  for  the  length  of  the  contract. 

Rezler  should  have  ordered  the  two 
sides  to  negotiate  over  the  effects  of  the 
changes  without  ordering  a  wage  in¬ 
crease,  Wiggins  said. 

Keenan,  the  union’s  lawyer,  said  he 
would  talk  with  the  union  about  the 
possibility  of  a  further  appeal.  An- 
standig,  Phoenix  Newspapers’  lawyer, 
said  his  client  continues  to  maintain 
that  “the  contract  wasn’t  breached  by 
the  company,  and  the  arbitrator  went 
outside  the  contract  and  misapplied  the 
law.”  —  AP 

Suspect  in  stink 
bomb  case  convicted 

A  RELIGIOUS  FANATIC,  who  was 
suspected  of  setting  off  stink  bombs  in 
the  lobbies  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Orange  County  Register,  was  convicted  of 
making  terrorist  threats  in  a  hostage  sit¬ 
uation  at  an  airport  hotel. 

Rollen  Frederick  Stewart,  48,  was 


charged  in  the  trial  with  the  Times 
stink-bomb  incident  but  a  jury  acquitted 
him  on  that  count. 

Stewart,  wearing  a  rainbow-colored 
wig,  was  known  for  waving  religious 
placards  in  front  of  television  cameras  at 
sporting  events. 

A  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  jury 
found  him  guilty  of  six  felony  counts  in 
connection  with  an  incident  at  a  hotel 
near  Los  Angeles  International  Airport. 
After  barricading  himself  in  a  room  and 
holding  a  maid  hostage,  the  armed 
Stewart  held  off  police  “to  explain  the 
love  of  God,”  he  said  later. 

In  April  1991,  an  arrest  warrant  was 
issued  for  Stewart,  a  former  Washington 
state  rancher,  for  setting  off  stink  bombs 
at  the  Register,  a  Christian  bookstore 
and  the  famed  Crystal  Cathedral  in  Or¬ 
ange  County. 

Later,  he  was  named  a  suspect  when 
stink  bombs  went  off  at  the  Times  and  a 
church  in  suburban  Torrance.  The 
Times  filed  a  complaint  against  him. 

Stewart  faces  life  imprisonment. 


MICHIGAN’S  HEALTH  department, 
saying  the  level  of  repetitive  strain  in¬ 
jury  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press  did  not  war¬ 
rant  a  penalty,  has  withdrawn  a  $4,500 
fine  against  the  paper  for  allegedly  doing 
too  little  to  protect  employees  from  the 
disabling  condition. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  filed  the  com¬ 
plaint  last  year  against  the  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement  partners,  the  Detroit  News 
and  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

“I  want  to  stress  that  we  care  a  lot 
about  each  person’s  safety,  and  that’s 
why  we  spent  a  million  dollars  upgrad¬ 
ing  our  newsroom  last  year,”  said  Free 
Press  executive  editor  Heath  Meri¬ 
wether. 

“We  simply  felt  this  was  not  a  sub¬ 
stantiated  complaint.” 

Separately,  the  News  was  hit  with 
$5,400  in  new  fines  in  connection  with 
a  bureau  employee’s  surgery  to  correct  a 
work-related  shoulder  injury.  The  paper 
is  appealing  that  fine,  which  followed  a 
$2,025  fine,  paid  by  the  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Agency,  for  failing  to  train  News 
photographers  on  darkroom  chemical 
hazards  and  for  failing  to  keep  records  of 
injuries.  — George  Gameau 


No  fine  for 
Detroit  Free  Press 
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Two  Ad  Execs 
Leaving  NAA 


by  John  Consoli 

TWO  TOP  ADVERTISING  execu¬ 
tives  are  leaving  the  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  —  one  to  join  Cox 
Newspapers  and  the  other  to  become  a 
marketing  consultant. 

Peter  Winter,  NAA  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  market  development,  will  leave 
the  association  July  23  to  join  Cox  as 
vice  president  for  marketing  develop¬ 
ment. 

Ann  Hunt,  NAA  vice  president,  di¬ 
rector  of  retail  marketing,  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  leave  July  16  to  open  her  own 
consulting  firm.  Hunt  &  Co. 

Winter  is  not  expected  to  be  re¬ 
placed  and  the  staff  who  reported  to 
him  now  will  report  to  Nick  Cannis- 
traro,  NAA’s  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  marketing  officer. 

Winter  and  Hunt  were  with  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  when  it 
merged  with  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  to  form  NAA  in 
1992.  They  were  among  the  survivors 
of  the  merger,  which  led  to  massive  fir¬ 
ings,  resignations  and  retirements  at 
both  the  Ad  Bureau  and  AN  PA. 

Hunt  joined  the  Ad  Bureau  in  early 
1990  as  vice  president  for  retail  market 
development.  Before  that,  she  was  vice 
president  and  partner  of  Kom/Ferry  In¬ 
ternational. 

During  her  three  years  at  NAA, 
Hunt  was  involved  in  developing  the 
Strategic  Communication  Alliance 
Program  among  other  projects. 

Winter  joined  the  Ad  Bureau  in 
1987  as  vice  president,  marketing/new 
technology.  Before  joining  the  bureau, 
he  was  president  of  Online  Internation¬ 
al  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  London-based 
Online  International  Ltd. 

Winter  was  also  president  of  Digital 
Applications  International  and  worked 
five  years  with  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corp.  in  London  as  a  correspondent, 
producer  and  editor. 

Following  the  merger.  Winter  and 
Ray  Gaulke,  NAA  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  marketing  officer,  were 
housed  at  the  association’s  office  in 


Peter  Winter 


New  York  City.  On  the  NAA  totem 
pole,  they  were  considered  to  be  the 
two  top  advertising  executives  who 
would  continue  some  of  the  work  of  the 
former  Ad  Bureau  in  addition  to  giving 
NAA  some  new  ad  and  marketing  di¬ 
rection. 

Now  both  are  gone. 

Gaulke  had  joined  the  Ad  Bureau  in 
June  1991  as  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  marketing  officer  —  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  command. 

Less  than  two  years  later,  Gaulke  was 
replaced  by  Cannistraro. 

With  Winter’s  departure  and  Can¬ 
nistraro  working  out  of  NAA’s  Reston 
headquarters,  the  future  of  the  New 
York  City  office  is  uncertain. 

Based  on  his  background.  Winter’s 
move  to  Cox  appears  to  be  a  good  fit. 
He  has  long  been  a  proponent  of  news¬ 
papers’  move  into  the  area  of  audiotex 
services,  and  Cox  is  one  of  the  major 
newspaper  players  in  that  area. 

At  a  conference  in  early  1990,  Win¬ 
ter  warned  newspapers  that  audiotex 
should  be  regarded  not  as  some  alien 
new  technology  but  simply  another 
form  of  direct  marketing. 

“There  is  a  fundamental  change  go¬ 


ing  on  in  advertising  —  a  move  to  di¬ 
rect  marketing  and  away  from  mass 
marketing  —  and  the  telephone  is  at 
the  heart  of  direct  marketing,”  Winter 
said. 

Cox  Enterprises  Inc.  recently  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  BellSouth  En¬ 
terprises  to  form  a  company  that  deliv¬ 
ers  electronic  information  services 
based  on  newspaper  classified  and  yel¬ 
low  pages  advertising.  The  joint  ven¬ 
ture  will  be  equally  owned  by  the  two 
companies. 

Cox  Newspapers  also  made  a  deal 
with  BellSouth  Telecommunications 
Inc.  to  obtain  use  of  three-digit  tele¬ 
phone  numbers.  Cox  initially  began 
providing,  via  a  51 1  number,  low-cost 
information  services  to  the  public 
through  its  Palm  Beach  Post  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Recently,  Cox  was 
granted  permission  to  use  5 1 1  in  the 
Atlanta  market. 

Plans  also  call  for  electronic  classi¬ 
fied  services  to  be  introduced  in  At¬ 
lanta  later  this  year  and  eventually  to 
expand  to  West  Palm  Beach. 

Cox  Newspapers’  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  recently  formed  a  separate 
business  unit  to  manage  its  efforts  to 
extend  the  newspapers  into  the  world 
of  electronic  media.  BE^P 

Six  reporters 
receive  fellowships 

SIX  REPORTERS  HAVE  been  selected 
for  National  Fellowships  in  Education 
Reporting,  a  new  program  supported  by 
a  grant  from  the  John  D.  and  Catherine 
T.  MacArthur  Foundation,  which  pro¬ 
vides  reporters  time  away  from  their 
newsrooms  to  pursue  the  study  of  educa¬ 
tion  topics. 

The  fellows  are  Lisa  Davis,  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette-,  Robin  Farmer,  the  Rich- 
mond  (Va.)  TimeS'Dispatch;  Ellen  Moses, 
the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald;  Laurel 
Shackelford,  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier' 
Journal;  Phil  Walzer,  the  Norfolk  Virgin¬ 
ian-Pilot;  and  Bill  Zlatos,  free-lance 
writer.  United  Communications. 
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Ad  Data 


May  1993 

Advertising  Data 

Due  to  the  merger  between  Media 
Central  and  LNA  Newspaper,  linage  in¬ 
formation  formerly  supplied  by  LNA 
Newspaper  is  not  available  at  this  time. 

Linage  formerly  supplied  by  LNA 
Newspaper  will  be  supplied  by  Competi¬ 
tive  Media,  the  merger  of  Media  Central 
and  LNA  Newspaper,  when  a  new 
method  of  recording  linage  information 
has  been  agreed  upon. 

At  that  time,  linage  information  for 
previous  months  will  be  available  on 
diskette  from  E6?P. 


ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
NEWSPAPER 


1993  1992 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

ALBANY, 

N.Y. 

Times  Union-m 

ROP  Local . 

28,318 

27,689 

Preprint  Local 

38,696 

39.620 

ROP  National . 

4,321 

4,452 

Preprini  National . 

1,430 

3,445 

Classified . 

32,734 

30,113 

Total . 

105,499 

105,319 

Times  Union-S 

ROP  Local . 

13,214 

14,628 

Preprini  Local 

68,020 

65,220 

ROP  National . 

2,516 

2,077 

Preprint  National . 

17205 

15,695 

Classified 

15,629 

13,289 

Total . 

116,584 

110,909 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

222,083 

216,228 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

977,535 

942,888 

ALBANY, 

ORE. 

Democrat-Herald-e 

ROP  Local . 

30.005 

31,727 

ROP  Nalional . 

228 

288 

Classilied . 

25,084 

19,263 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

56,287 

52,733 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

223,587 

220,246 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

Daily  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

15,699 

7,522 

18,225 

9,277 

Preprint  Local . 

7,007 

33,459 

4,544 

23,583 

ROP  Nalional 

1,196 

1,819 

Preprint  National . 

1.215 

315 

81 

Classified 

12,962 

49 

14,429 

223 

Total . 

38,079 

41,030 

39,332 

33,164 

Daily  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,180 

1,424 

7,864 

2,041 

Preprini  Local . 

3,468 

33,967 

1,696 

32,175 

ROP  National 

256 

633 

Preprint  NabonN 

12,353 

14,904 

81 

Classified . 

13,602 

12,469 

Total.... 

39,859 

35,391 

37,566 

34,297 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

77,938 

76,421 

76,898 

67,461 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

.  300,482 

288,384 

319,462 

248,703 

1993  1992 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 


Banner-m 


ROP  Lecal . 

9,081 

9,455 

Preprint  Local . 

1,871 

1,235 

ROP  National . 

169 

205 

Preprint  National . 

150 

60 

Classilied . 

7,753 

8,114 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

19,024 

19,069 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

88,062 

85,246 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


Press  &  Sun  Bulletin-m 
ROP  Local . 

27,522 

26,705 

Preprini  Local . 

26,400 

3,654 

24,693 

7,225 

ROP  National . 

656 

772 

Preprint  Nalional . 

355 

345 

25 

Classified . 

22,959 

21,886 

Total . 

77,892 

3,654 

74,401 

7,250 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-S 
ROP  Local . 

12,951 

12,327 

Preprint  Local . 

33,913 

15,349 

27,853 

8,578 

ROP  National . . 

303 

264 

Preprint  National . . 

9,110 

9,987 

6,773 

6,110 

56,541 

Total . 

63,050 

15,349 

8,578 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

140,942 

19,003 

130,942 

15,828 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

718,445 

97,639 

652,560 

82,849 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 

Herald  Times-mS 


ROP  Local .  26,188  27,135 

Preprint  Local .  86,995  83,651 

ROP  National .  715  359 

Preprint  National .  4,882  4,158 

Classified .  35,428  32,068 


GRAND  TOTAL...  154,208  147,371 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  669,260  646,410 


BUFFALO 

>  N.Y. 

News-a/d 

ROP  Local . . 

28,074 

31,771 

Preprint  Local . 

2,691 

6,453 

3,320 

6,483 

ROP  National . 

4,219 

5,433 

Preprini  National . 

258 

80 

562 

Classilied . 

37,250 

38,474 

Total . 

72,492 

6,533 

79,560 

6,483 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,825 

18,943 

Preprint  Local . 

4,623 

17,502 

3,471 

14,914 

ROP  National . 

3,805 

4,540 

Preprint  Nalional . 

4,918 

4,402 

Classilied . 

13,185 

12,644 

Total . 

40,438 

22,420 

39,598 

19,315 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

112,930 

28,953 

119,158 

25,798 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

502,044 

116,988 

514,939 

107,990 

CASA  GRANDE, 

Dispatch-e 

ARIZ. 

ROP  Local . 

14,455 

13,921 

ROP  National . 

574 

1,512 

Classified . 

11,511 

11,236 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

26,540 

26,669 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

124,345 

126,973 

CHAMMIGN,  ILL. 

News  Gazette-eS 


ROP  Local .  .  37,755  211  40,010  330 

Preprint  Local .  98,943  39,216  106,683  34,314 

ROP  National .  1,719  1,083 

Preprint  National .  17,931  23,478 

Classified .  31,963  33,192 


GRAND  TOTAL.,.  188,311  39,427  204,446  34,644 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  801,361  165,814  833,486  127,656 


1993  1992 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 


Observer-mS 

ROP  Local .  57,772  90,049  64,397  92,689 

Preprint  Local .  7,687  53,402  8,024  50,916 

ROP  National .  6,063  439  7,099  801 

PteprinI  National .  8,054  136  7,703  146 

Classified .  81,890  39,644  80,318  40,843 


GRAND  TOTAL...  161,466  183,670  167,541  185,395 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  842,399  957,479  849,234  926,916 


CONWAY, 

ARK. 

Log  Cabin  Democrat-eS 
ROP  Local . 

22,305 

28,303 

Preprini  Local . 

14,885 

17,690 

ROP  Nalional . 

30 

31 

Classified . 

10,217 

8,542 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

47,437 

54,566 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

223,780 

229,797 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

News  &  Free  Press-meS 


ROP  Local .  96,107  58,467  94,230  54,342 

Preprint  Local .  46,654  104,599  43,034  88,433 

ROP  National .  13,570  517  18,130  1,807 

Preprini  National .  12,533  1,478  15,631  724 

Classified . . .  71,139  63,584 


GRAND  TOTAL...  240,053  165,060  234,609  145,306 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,131,167  630,348  1,072,339  571,594 


DULUTH,  MINN. 

News-Tribune-mS 


ROP  Local .  26,610  4,854  27,300  3,915 

Preprini  Local .  24,782  46,476  25,903  45,612 

ROP  National .  878  1,210  15 

Preprint  Nalional .  11,125  625  14,500 

Classified .  41,272  39,942  66 


GRAND  TOTAL...  104,667  51,955  108,855  49,608 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  642,504  243,958  515,557  235,862 


DURHAM, 

Herald-Sun-mS 

N.C. 

ROP  Local . 

48,187 

47,021 

ROP  Nalional . 

2,419 

1,764 

Classified . 

47,574 

51,992 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

98,180 

100,777 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

435,490 

443,511 

EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Leader-Telegram-eS 


ROP  Local .  37,502  36,473 

Preprint  Local .  47,099  40,179  50,350  32.190 

ROP  Nalional .  1,306  1,487 

Preprint  National .  11,088  13,972 

Classilied .  37,456  39,022 


GRAND  TOTAL...  134,451  40,179  141,304  32,190 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  578,294  168,031  569,673  139,574 


Journal‘-m 

EDMONTON, 

ATLA. 

ROP  Local . 

.  715,027 

806,961 

ROP  National ... 

.  342,599 

340,243 

Classified . 

.  778,291 

827,973 

GRAND  TOTAL...  1,835,917 

1,975,177 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  N/A 

Note:  Effective  May  1.  1993,  Preprinted  inserts  are  recorded  by 
“pieces"  rather  than  MAL. 


ERIE,  PENN. 

Daily  Times-e 


ROP  Local.... 

25,682 

22,465 

Preprint  Local . 

30,861 

26,175 

ROP  National . 

1,580 

1,324 

Classilied . 

33,419 

31,825 

Total . 

91,542 

81,789 

*  Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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PART 

RUN 


1993 


FULL 

RUN 

Times-News-S 

ROP  Local .  14,699 

Preprint  Local .  68.297 

ROP  National .  860 

Preprint  National .  11,160 

ClassilieP .  22,123 

Total .  117,139 

GRAND  TOTAL...  208,681 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  827.937 


1992 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 


22,144 

49,767 

657 

13,749 

25.599 

111,916 

193,705 

788,562 


1993 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 


FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Sun-Sentinel-mS 


ROP  Local . 

93,996 

174,379 

90,715 

168,804 

ROP  National . 

447 

831 

Preprint  Local . 

52,974 

51,816 

54,056 

39,749 

Preprint  National . 

13.057 

14,566 

ROP  National . 

16,270 

5,176 

17,114 

1,524 

Classified  .. 

28,185 

22,083 

Preprint  National . 

17,896 

3,612 

15,235 

1,180 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

74,561 

88,038 

71,350 

97,300 

Classilied . 

.  161,067 

50,993 

154,131 

63,686 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

339,938 

336,275 

301,091 

352,735 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  342,203 

285,976 

331,251 

274,943 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1 ,803,1 21  1 ,461 ,447  1 ,679,979  1 ,395,076 

FREDERICK,  MD. 


Post  &  News-m/e 


ROP  Local . 

40,651 

44,175 

Preprint  Local . 

113,169 

106,322 

ROP  National . 

565 

536 

Classified . 

42,886 

45,850 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

197,271 

196,883 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

837,340 

832,201 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 


Herald-mS 

ROP  Local .  21.208 

Preprint  Local .  61,107 


ROP  National.. 
Preprint  National... 
Classilied . 


949 

10,729 

19,581 


23,258 

52,793 

841 

10,450 

19,581 


GRAND  TOTAL... 

113,574 

106,923 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

544,716 

526,980 

GRAND  ISLAND,  NEB. 

Independent-mS 

ROP  Local . 

36,006 

43,716 

Preprint  Local . 

34.064 

12,164 

39,322 

ROP  National . 

1,061 

1,289 

Preprint  National . 

1,374 

766 

Classified . 

18,627 

17,563 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

91,132 

12,164 

102,656 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

390,658 

50,161 

415,512 

GREENSBURG,  PENN. 

Tribune-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

22,724 

23,545 

Preprint  Local . 

16,880 

21,526 

17,912 

ROP  National . 

366 

488 

Preprint  National . 

520 

Classified . 

37,810 

33,218 

Total . 

77,780 

21,526 

75,683 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

21,593 

22,229 

Preprint  Local . 

33,266 

26,734 

49,227 

ROP  National 

362 

649 

Preprint  National . 

20,670 

22,749 

Classified . 

22,151 

18,693 

Total . 

.  98,042 

26,734 

113,547 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  175,822 

48,260 

189,230 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  824,041 

190,951 

767,409 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Time-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

23,917 

22,727 

ROPNaiional . 

2,313 

6,896 

Classified . 

17,870 

19,705 

Total . 

.  44,100 

49,328 

24,381 


*  Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines 
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Time-S 

ROP  Local .  8,270 

ROPNaiional .  1,681 

Classified .  9,484 

Total .  19,435 

GRAND  TOTAL...  63,535 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  286,033 


1992 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 


10,227 

3,257 

8,338 

21,822 

71,150 

294,576 


HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 


News-mS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local.. 


22,171 

10,701 


23.616 

10,254 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Union-mS 


ROP  Local . 

62,213 

32,887 

67,979 

32.401 

Preprint  Local . 

119,454 

118.422 

ROP  National . 

6,890 

6,546 

Preprint  National . 

21,930 

24,252 

Classified... 

88,068 

73,628 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  298,555 

32,887 

290,827 

32,401 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,324,773 

162,859  1,226,075 

149,548 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Journal-Star-meS 


ROP  Local . 

46,836 

47,233 

Preprint  Local . 

91,240 

85,513 

ROP  National . 

1,163 

1,220 

Preprint  National . 

13,242 

11,324 

Classified.. 

42,650 

41,349 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

195,131 

186,639 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

815,355 

811,807 

LOGANSPORT,  IND. 

Pharos-Trlbune-eS 


ROP  Local . 

19,275 

19,306 

Preprint  Local . 

39,152 

120 

40,112 

240 

ROP  National . 

114 

238 

Preprint  National . 

1,144 

Classified. 

9,458 

10,440 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

69,143 

120 

70,096 

240 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

294,252 

744 

284,580 

1,155 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram-m 


ROP  Local . 

39,268 

20,958 

41,299 

24,526 

Preprint  Local . 

48,575 

42,718 

55,493 

44,498 

ROPNaiional . 

6,728 

1,209 

8,013 

1,650 

Preprint  National . 

9,496 

390 

10,530 

Classified 

42,504 

2,773 

49,777 

4,424 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

146,571 

68,048 

165,112 

75,098 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

744,508 

357,228 

838,728 

362,032 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courler-Journal-a'd 


ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National., 
Classified 
Total . 


43,710  19,619 

69,501 

686 

258 

28,392  14,740 
72,788  104,118 


27,360 

75,400 


16.938 

38,788 


15,643 

71,369 


Courier-Journal-S 


1993 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 


1992 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 


MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leader-m 


ROP  Local . 

41,755 

45,863 

ROP  National . 

1,551 

1,220 

Classilied . 

32,078 

28,974 

Total . 

75,384 

76,057 

N.H.  Sunday  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

19,812 

19,479 

ROP  National . 

489 

237 

Classified . 

22,509 

20,736 

Total . 

42,810 

40,452 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

118,194 

116,509 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

521,710 

522,887 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-  Record-mS 


ROP  Local . 

87,500 

91,321 

Preprint  Local . 

89,151 

168,438 

80,490 

140,013 

ROPNaiional . 

1,437 

1,306 

Preprint  National . 

22,248 

540 

24,624 

Classilied . 

68,480 

66,611 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  268,816 

168,978 

264,352 

140,013 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,073,360 

684,270  1,100,576 

537,465 

MUNCIE,  IND. 


ROP  Local . 

16,653 

16,459 

Preprint  Local . 

4,151 

4,307 

ROP  National . 

927 

519 

Preprint  National . 

60 

101 

Classified . . 

12,467 

12,603 

Total . 

34,258 

33,989 

Press-e 

ROP  Local . 

22,999 

22,673 

Preprint  Local . 

7,417 

7,417 

ROPNaiional . 

1,193 

510 

Preprint  National . 

101 

Classilied 

14,570 

14,462 

Total . 

46,179 

45,163 

Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,659 

5,367 

Preprint  Local . 

6,803 

6,523 

ROPNaiional . 

343 

376 

Preprint  National . 

511 

611 

Classified . 

4,567 

4,224 

Total . 

17,883 

17,101 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

98,320 

96,253 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

451,406 

442,124 

NASHVILLE, 

TENN. 

Tennessean-m 

ROP  Local . 

30,747 

41,757 

Preprint  Local . 

20,293 

23,122 

ROP  National . 

1,868 

2,929 

Classified 

36.087 

36,183 

Total .  88,995 

Banner-e 

ROP  Local .  27,298 

Preprint  Local .  18,988 

ROPNaiional .  1.805 

Classified .  28,565 

Total .  76,656 

Tennessean-S 

ROP  Local .  19,540 

Preprint  Local .  29,614 

ROPNaiional .  1,552 

Preprint  National .  10,332 

Classilied .  20,052 

Total .  81,090 

GRAND  TOTAL...  246,741 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,330,283 


40,887 

23,122 

2,880 

35,630 

102,519 


26,563 

44,051 

2,140 

13,982 

23,511 

110,247 

316,757 

1,341,047 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


ROP  Local . 

29,277 

650 

29,846 

62 

Daily  Hampshire  Gazette-e 

Preprint  Local . 

75,692 

62,326 

ROP  Local . 

38,540 

40,394 

ROP  National . 

981 

783 

Preprint  Local . 

34,443 

20,898 

34,443 

30,057 

Preprint  National . 

12,269 

14,601 

ROPNaiional . 

205 

363 

Classified 

17,767 

18,230 

Preprint  National . 

516 

903 

48  025 

88,611 

48,859 

76,989 

15,999 

15,973 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

120,813 

192,729 

124,259 

148,358 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

89,703 

20.898 

92,076 

30,057 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

521,338 

842,203 

526,059 

655,675 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

368,724 

104.877 

381,894 

76,368 

35 


1993 

1992 

FULL  PART 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

RUN  RUN 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-m 

22,597 

24,001 

Preprint  Local . 

63,027 

61,964 

ROP  National . 

5,883 

5,290 

Preprint  National . 

4,081 

2,065 

Clabitied . 

20,938 

24,208 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

.  116,526 

117,528 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,515,143 

1,533,770 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Telegraph-mS 


ROP  Local . 

24,650 

27,346 

Preprint  Local . 

14,224 

12,528 

21,663 

22,707 

ROP  National . 

801 

1,296 

Preprint  National . 

1,435 

653 

130 

Classified 

9,171 

10,694 

GRANDTOTAL... 

50,281 

12,528 

61,657 

22,837 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

210,747 

67,077 

269,010 

88,479 

OLYMPIA,  WASH. 

Olympian-mS 


ROP  Local .  35,154  34,851 

Preprint  Local .  90,876  83,934 

ROP  National .  820  852 

Classllled .  34,573  33,865 


GRANDTOTAL...  161.423  153,502 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  817,331  751,853 


ONTARIO,  ORE. 


Argus  Observer-eS 


ROP  Local . 

10.694 

10,937 

Preprint  Local . 

37,346 

36,894 

ROP  National . 

703 

853 

Classitied . 

11,995 

11,187 

GRANDTOTAL... 

60,738 

59,871 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

278,040 

305,209 

OTTAWA, 

,  ILL. 

Daily  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

...  21,542 

21,756 

Preprint  Local . 

...  38,745 

4,057 

39,279 

3,402 

ROP  National . 

197 

490 

Preprint  National . 

1,100 

164 

Classitied . 

6,179 

6,089 

GRANDTOTAL 

..  78,062 

4,057 

67,778 

3,402 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

..  323,901 

11,192 

288,800 

11,638 

PORTLAND, 

MAINE 

Press  Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

26,428 

2,840  23,520 

3,882 

Preprint  Local . 

21,713 

18,628 

ROP  National . 

801 

1,293 

Preprint  National . 

680 

324 

Classitied 

13,482 

16  13,820 

63 

Total . 

63,104 

2,856  57,585 

3,945 

Telegram-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,484 

15,797 

Preprint  Local . 

28.851 

27.136 

ROP  National . 

377 

805 

Preprint  National . 

6,471 

4,166 

Classitied  . 

17,259 

16,292 

Total . 

71,442 

64,196 

GRANDTOTAL... 

134,546 

2,856  121,781 

3,945 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

614,383 

12,061  593,673 

17,364 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Joumal-Bulletin-m 
ROP  Local . 

50,715 

14,739 

42,537 

12,717 

Preprint  Local 

13,824 

96,655 

1,632 

43,163 

ROP  National . 

2,988 

25 

3,360 

25 

Preprint  National . 

393 

9,777 

194 

44 

Classitied 

28,653 

1,007 

29,469 

886 

Total . 

96,573 

122,203 

77,192 

56,835 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1993  1992 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

28,715 

1,662 

27,269 

1,705 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

45,775 

2,886 

70,339 

24,017 

2,854 

61,251 

Preprint  National . 

11,250 

294 

6,241 

Classified . . . 

12,938 

212 

12,787 

253 

Total . 

101,564 

72,507 

73,168 

63,209 

GRANDTOTAL... 

198,137 

194,710 

150,360 

120,044 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

781,143 

473,405 

656,413 

311,121 

READING,  PENN. 

Eagle-Times-e 


ROP  Local . 

40,749 

40,565 

Preprint  Local . 

22,530 

38,825 

ROP  National . 

784 

1,009 

Preprint  National . 

270 

Classified . 

38,086 

41,217 

Total . 

102,149 

121,886 

Eagle-S 

ROP  Local . . . 

25,847 

28,787 

Preprint  Local . . . 

14,085 

56,230 

20,535 

36,935 

ROP  National . 

448 

621 

Preprint  National . 

11,880 

14,400 

Classified . 

19,457 

23,414 

Total . 

71,717 

56,230 

87,757 

36,935 

GRANDTOTAL... 

173,866 

56,230 

209,643 

36,935 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

794,004 

194,960  1,028,457 

113,015 

RENO,  NEV. 

Gazette-Journal-m 


ROP  Local .  75,578  57,683 

Preprint  Local .  105,099  114,672 

ROP  National .  1,574  1,633 

Preprint  National .  8,888  11,516 

Classilied .  60,371  57,977 


GRANDTOTAL...  251,510  243,481 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,295,700  1,261,468 


RICHMOND,  VA 

Times-Dispatch-m 

ROP  Local . 

42,084 

11,377 

36,964 

2,957 

Preprint  Local . 

21,941 

2,337 

22,429 

1,984 

ROP  National . 

3,815 

62 

3,331 

139 

Preprint  Nationai . 

288 

464 

623 

818 

Classified . 

33,563 

30,007 

2,605 

Total . 

101,691 

14,240 

93,354 

8,503 

Times-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

21,013 

21,301 

Preprint  Local . 

21,475 

107 

26,336 

1,865 

ROP  National . 

1,067 

994 

Preprint  National . 

8,543 

10,980 

Classified . . . 

20,825 

19,194 

Total . 

72,923 

107 

78,805 

1,865 

GRANDTOTAL... 

174,614 

14,347 

172,159 

10,368 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

900,467 

67,252 

876,162 

53,841 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise-mS 


ROP  Local .  55,969  22,435  59,309  24,870 

Preprint  Local .  122,510  166,112 

ROP  National .  6,494  341  5,057  364 

Preprint  National .  19.908  20,160 

Classitied .  63,324  476  64,376  1,108 


GRANDTOTAL...  268,205  23,252  315,014  26,342 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,236,071  105,298  1,362,584  121,163 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Bee-mS 


ROP  Local . 

80,361 

21,585 

77,411 

22,414 

Preprint  Local . 

133,414 

31,650 

148.871 

40,348 

ROP  National . 

14,825 

15,890 

Preprint  National . 

19,760 

1,820 

21,304 

780 

Classified . 

205,468 

7,176 

230,092 

7,592 

GRANDTOTAL... 

453,828 

62,231 

493,568 

71,134 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

N/A 

1993 

1992 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

ST, 

.  LOUIS,  MO 

Post-Dlspatch-m 

ROP  Local . 

51,777 

31,038 

51,679 

20,895 

Preprint  Local . 

50,600 

29,408 

ROP  National . 

2,487 

2,463 

5,760 

727 

Preprint  National . 

1,521 

Classified.... 

48.067 

7,927 

43,778 

3,208 

Total . 

152,931 

41,428 

132,146 

24,830 

Post-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

31,592 

28,529 

Preprint  Local . 

55,275 

60,567 

ROP  National . 

3,239 

5,617 

Prepiint  National . 

13,364 

18,103 

Classified . 

44,048 

40,733 

Total . 

147,518 

153,549 

GRANDTOTAL... 

300,499 

41,428 

285,695 

24,830 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,271,940 

163,321  1,189,139 

109,692 

SAN  BERNARDINO, 

Bee-mS 

CALIF. 

ROP  Local . 

40,782 

47,508 

Preprint  Local . 

56,478 

59,956 

ROP  National . 

5,363 

3,992 

Preprint  National . 

5,384 

11,895 

Classified... 

55,648 

44,812 

GRANDTOTAL... 

163,655 

168,163 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

902,359 

861,849 

SAN 

DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-Tribune-mS 

ROP  Local . 

106,771 

16,225  113,763 

18,466 

ROP  National . 

16,858 

1,743  18,440 

1,680 

Classified . 

97,296 

15,871  98,294 

3,657 

GRANDTOTAL... 

220,925 

33,839  230,497 

23,803 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,174  547 

146,185  1,231,121 

123,337 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Chronicle-m 

ROP  Local.. 

44,760 

12,360 

36,300 

14,121 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

59,524 

15,093 

513 

62,786 

16,525 

1,167 

Preprint  National . 

Classified... 

Total . 

910 

33,332 

153.619 

12,873 

130 

37,366 

153,107 

15,288 

Examiner-e 

ROP  Local . 

38,813 

11,202 

29,946 

13,337 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

59,524 

14,400 

513 

62,786 

15,758 

885 

Prepiint  National . 

Classified.. 

Total . 

910 

32,832 

146,479 

11,715 

130 

36,989 

145,609 

14,222 

Examiner/Chronicle-S 

ROP  Local . 

20,435 

4,851 

18,444 

3,038 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

59,410 

9,472 

2,553 

59,540 

8,926 

544 

Preprint  National . 

Classified.. 

Total . 

36,530 

19,002 

144,849 

7,404 

16,900 

18,564 

122,374 

3,582 

GRANDTOTAL... 

444,947 

31,992 

421,090 

33,092 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,998,967 

136,895  1,967,353 

143,872 

SANTA 

MONICA, 

CALIF. 

Outlpnk-e 

ROP  Local . 

25,042 

24,599 

Preprint  Local . 

16,549 

16,549 

ROP  National . 

4,343 

5,354 

Preprint  National . 

520 

520 

Classified.. 

22,210 

28,897 

GRANDTOTAL... 

68,664 

75,919 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

317,509 

347,910 

SHELBYVILLE, 

TENN. 

Times-Gazette-e 

ROP  Local . 

16,573 

14,906 

Preprint  Local . 

17,416 

23,627 

ROP  National . 

347 

46 

Preprint  National . 

1,402 

Classified. 

4,736 

4,495 

GRANDTOTAL... 

40,474 

43,074 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  N/A 
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EditDrS’Publisher 

Circulation  Department 
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1993  1992 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

SITKA,  ALASKA 


Dally  Sentinel-e 


ROP  Local . 

5,845 

7,587 

ROP  National . 

350 

692 

Classified . 

1,344 

1,292 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

7,539 

9,571 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

34,133 

40,956 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Spokesman-Review-m 


ROP  Local . 

31,297 

36,915 

Preprint  Local . 

8,361 

9,324 

ROP  National . 

3,299 

3,119 

Preprint  National . 

275 

136 

Classified . 

48,116 

44,460 

Total . 

91,348 

93,954 

Spokesman-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,042 

15,798 

Preprint  Local . 

8,445 

7,747 

ROP  National . 

1,225 

1,979 

Preprint  National . 

1,616 

1,758 

Classified . 

24,423 

20,966 

Total . 

46,751 

48,248 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

138,099 

142,202 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

600,510 

621,512 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


Advocate-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

28,809 

29,539 

ROP  National . 

2,313 

6,896 

Classified  . 

18,630 

19,489 

Total . 

49,750 

55,924 

Advocate-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,572 

11,642 

ROP  National . 

1,681 

3,257 

Classified . 

8,849 

8,394 

Total . 

20,102 

23,293 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

69,852 

79,217 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

316,053 

333,208 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Post-Standard-m 


ROP  Local . 

24,994 

20,404 

26,798 

17,122 

Preprint  Local . 

75,614 

90,572 

ROP  National . 

1,700 

2,165 

Preprint  National . 

1,658 

542 

Classified . 

22,356 

19,455 

Total . 

126,322 

20,404 

139,532 

17,122 

Herald  Journal-e 

ROP  Local . 

24,289 

11,369 

25,174 

9,636 

Preprint  Local . 

78,091 

94,097 

ROP  National . 

1,496 

1,877 

Preprint  National . 

1,658 

401 

Classified . 

20,095 

17,440 

Total . 

125,629 

11,369 

138,989 

9,636 

Herald  American-S 

ROP  Local . 

17,694 

536 

17,446 

659 

Preprint  Local . 

161,357 

112,886 

ROP  National 

1,957 

1,328 

Preprint  National . 

16,639 

16,523 

Classified . 

18,176 

16,524 

Total . 

,  215,823 

536 

164,707 

659 

GRAND  TOTAL.., 

,  467,774 

32,309 

443,228 

27,417 

YEAR  TO  DATE.., 

,  1,960,781 

102,779  1,910,412 

101,033 

TACOMA,  WASH. 


Morning  News  Tribune-m 


ROP  Local . 

58,464 

1,807 

50,308 

1,626 

Preprint  Local . 

83,784 

13,369 

81,947 

17,387 

ROP  National . 

5,577 

59 

12,536 

195 

Preprint  National 

16,909 

20,182 

64 

Classified . 

50,733 

1,355 

55,062 

1,682 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

215,467 

16,590 

220,035 

20,954 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

918,052 

74,969 

916,792 

147,394 

1993  1992 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Blade-m 

ROP  Local . 

.  33,388 

5,439 

29,587 

5,481 

Preprint  Local . 

.  32,823 

25,704 

ROP  National . 

1,403 

363 

2,789 

336 

Preprint  National.... 

1,323 

Classified.. 

17,497 

720 

17,657 

581 

Total . 

.  85,111 

6,522 

77,060 

6,398 

Blade-S 


ROP  Local . 

22,679 

18,403 

Preprint  Local . 

79,632 

70,119 

ROP  National . 

1,408 

2,248 

Preprint  National . 

19,782 

20,790 

Classified.. 

14,338 

14,559 

Total . 

137,839 

126,119 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

222,950 

6,522 

203,179 

6,398 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

870,825 

27,486 

805,978 

30,001 

TOPEKA, 

KAN 

Capital-Journal-m 

ROP  Local . 

45,784 

50,115 

Preprint  Local 

26,532 

73,260 

25,658 

74,987 

ROP  National . 

709 

1,228 

Preprint  National . 

165 

9,037 

428 

11,855 

Ciacsilied, 

33,594 

30,133 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

106,784 

82,297 

107,562 

86,842 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

466,292 

332,786 

505,524 

301,848 

TORRANCE,  CALIF. 


Dally  Breeze-eS 


ROP  Local . 

51,100 

47,488 

Preprint  Local . 

91,881 

91,881 

ROP  National . 

5,077 

7,259 

Preprint  National . 

19,194 

19,194 

Classified. 

51,562 

56,177 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

218,814 

221,999 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

951,549 

997,960 

TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO 

Times-News-mS 


ROP  Local .  35,102  30.610 

Preprint  Local .  77,405  82,035 

ROP  National .  185  257 

Classified .  28,270  26,208 


GRAND  TOTAL...  140.962  139.110 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  610,051  597,853 


WASHINGTON,  PENN. 


0bserver-Repor1er-m 


ROP  Local . 

...  20,491 

20,172 

Preprint  Local . 

33,346 

28,574 

ROP  National . 

285 

359 

Preprint  National . 

516 

516 

Classified  . 

29,549 

25,999 

Total . 

..  84,187 

75,620 

Observer-Reporter-S 


ROP  Local . 

6,815 

7,848 

Preprint  Local . 

39,474 

41,796 

ROP  National . 

129 

205 

Preprint  National . 

258 

6,708 

Classified 

10,859 

7,030 

Total . 

57,535 

63,587 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

141,722 

139,207 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

621,848 

539,332 

WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 


Times  Record  News-mS 


ROP  Local . 

48,758 

44,653 

ROP  National . 

1,082 

1,060 

Classified . 

37,122 

35,129 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

86,962 

80,842 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N7A 

1993 

1992 

FULL  PART 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

RUN  RUN 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Star-e* 

ROP  Local . 

.  579,045 

594,933 

Preprint  Local . 

.  949,716 

773,723 

ROP  National . 

.  211,564 

175,828 

Preprint  National . 

90220 

118,818 

Classified . 

.  325,695 

375,310 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  2,156,240 

2,038,612 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  9,358,486 

8,978,121 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  fines. 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Journal-m 

ROP  Local . 

43,360 

9,514 

46,653 

9,812 

Preprint  Local . 

10,476 

30,560 

7,156 

17,805 

ROP  National . 

1,930 

1,608 

Preprint  National . 

280 

272 

1,000 

88 

Classified . 

42,377 

40,963 

83 

Total . 

98,423 

40,346 

97,383 

27,788 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,335 

1,433 

16,494 

2,074 

Preprint  Local 

4.986 

23,756 

9,690 

26201 

ROP  National . 

2,141 

1,451 

Preprint  Nationat . 

10,506 

12,759 

116 

Classified 

19.263 

19,254 

Total . 

52,231 

25,189 

59,648 

28,391 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

150,654 

65,535 

157,031 

56,179 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

746,765 

306,374 

749,876 

286,506 

YAKIMA,  WASH. 


Hetald-Republic-m 


ROP  Local . 

36,086 

36,756 

ROP  National . 

1,287 

1,127 

Classified . 

51,371 

47,024 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

88,744 

84,907 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

385,851 

372,860 

Help-Wanted  Index 
soars  in  May 

THE  HELP-WANTED  Index  bounced 
back  strongly  in  May,  the  Conference 
Board  reported. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  index  hit  101 
in  May,  up  five  points  from  April.  The 
year-ago  figure  was  94. 

“Recent  increases  in  job  advertising 
volume  clearly  reflect  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  hiring  outlook.  But  even 
with  the  latest  gain,  the  Index  is  still 
at  the  level  it  ended  in  late  1990.  So 
while  there  is  some  indication  that  the 
job  outlook  will  turn  a  little  more  posi¬ 
tive  this  summer,  concern  about  the 
‘jobless  recovery’  will  not  dissipate 
quickly,”  said  the  Conference  Board’s 
Ken  Goldstein. 

Advertising  volume  in  the  last  three 
months  rose  in  seven  regions  across  the 
country  and  fell  in  two.  The  West 
North  Central  region  showed  the  great¬ 
est  increase  (10.8%),  followed  by  the 
Mountain  region  (10.7%),  East  South 
Central  (9.9%)  and  East  North  Central 
(8.2%).  Ad  volume  fell  in  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  (-3.5%)  and  New  England 
(-1.6%). 


♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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Floodwaters 
Affecting  Some 
Midwest  Newspapers 

But  most  are  spared  from  the  record-breaking  spillover 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  and  their  tributaries 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WITH  MALEVOLENT  CAPRICE, 
the  record-breaking  floodwaters  of  the 
Midwest  targeted  just  a  few  news¬ 
papers  for  their  wrath  while  largely 
sparing  most  papers  located  along  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  and 
their  tributaries. 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  in 
particular,  was  devastated  by  flooding 
that  left  its  downtown  facility  without 
power,  sanitation  or  safe  drinking  water. 

At  midweek,  however,  even  news¬ 
papers  that  had  been  spared  remained 
wary  of  the  raging  rivers  and  the  lead¬ 
en  skies  —  both  of  which  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  ability  to  hurt  quickly  and 
nearly  unexpectedly. 

“This  thing  is  like  watching  a  three- 
act  tragedy  enacted  in  slow  motion,” 


said  William  D.  DeLost,  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Gate  City  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

DeLost  said  his  paper  has  been  one 
of  the  lucky  ones. 

Located  on  a  bluff  150  feet  above  the 
Mississippi,  the  Daily  Gate  City  is  in 
no  physical  danger  from  the  flooding. 

Roads  to  Keokuk  —  located  in  a 
corner  bordered  by  Missouri  and  Illi¬ 
nois  —  remain  open  for  supplies,  al¬ 
though  the  paper  took  the  precaution 
of  stocking  up  on  extra  newsprint  rolls 
at  the  beginning  of  the  deluge. 

Still,  the  bridges  to  Illinois  and 


Missouri  are  all  closed  now. 

Employees  who  live  on  the  Missouri 
side  of  the  river  have  been  getting  to 
work  by  taking  a  trolley  across  a  dam. 

“They  are  taking  1,000  papers  a  day 
to  Hamilton  [Mo.].  People  are  literally 
carrying  the  papers  across,”  DeLost 
said. 

And  the  newspaper  lost  an  entire 
town  of  subscribers  when  Alexandria, 
III.,  was  evacuated.  Papers  are  being 
distributed  free  of  charge  to  residents 
at  emergency  shelters,  DeLost  said. 

“We  are  selling  a  few  more  papers 
every  day.  So  in  that  sense  we’re  doing 
pretty  well,”  said  the  publisher  of  the 
6,300-circulation  daily. 

Iowa’s  biggest  daily,  however,  was 
hurt  badly. 

The  Register  managed  to  publish  an 
eight-page,  one-section  paper  July  12 


by  shifting  a  news  and  editing  staff  to 
its  Indianola  Recorder^Herald  weekly 
newspaper  and  by  flying  the  pages  to 
the  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen,  which  is 
also  a  Gannett  newspaper. 

Distribution  of  the  newspaper  —  a 
regional  paper  that  circulates  across 
the  state  and  into  much  of  Illinois  and 
Nebraska  —  was  limited  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  Des  Moines  area. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  the 
downtown  newspaper  building.  Regis¬ 
ter  president  and  publisher  Charles  C. 
Edwards  Jr.  described  the  hectic  scene 


the  morning  of  July  12:  “We  have  no 
power  or  I  should  say  only  intermittent 
power.  We  have  no  water  today,  no 
sanitation. 

“There  are  [portable]  generators 
sticking  out  of  every  window,  and  we 
are  trying  to  hook  up  a  big  generator 
under  the  building  to  get  power  to  the 
front-end,  circulation,  advertising, 
business  and  production  [computer] 
systems.” 

Ironically,  the  Register  had  been 
spared  any  flood  problems  during  the 
six  weeks  of  torrential  rains  that 
brought  more  and  more  devastation 
through  the  Midwest. 

Located  halfway  across  Iowa  from 
the  Mississippi,  Des  Moines  seemed  to 
have  few  worries.  Its  own  major  stream, 
the  Des  Moines  River,  was  thought  to 
be  well  under  control  because  of  a  dam 
and  a  huge  flood  reservoir. 

Sudden  rains,  however,  swelled  the 
Raccoon  River,  which  merges  with 
the  Des  Moines  just  south  of  down¬ 
town. 

The  Raccoon  washed  over  the  levee 
and  sandbag  dikes  protecting  the  Des 
Moines  Water  Works,  shutting  the 
city’s  safe  drinking  water  supply.  The 
river  also  flooded  out  the  city’s  electri¬ 
cal  substation. 

Throughout  the  day  July  12,  the  city 
attempted  to  restart  the  power  —  at¬ 
tempts  that  complicated  the  Register’s 
own  efforts  to  get  its  systems  up  and 
running,  Edwards  said. 

By  the  next  day,  the  Register  was  ex¬ 
pecting  to  publish  a  larger  paper  with 
two  sections  that  would  include  some 
classified  and  display  advertising. 

That  paper  was  to  be  printed  at  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  remote  printing 
site  in  West  Des  Moines. 

By  July  14,  the  paper  was  hoping  to 


The  newspaper  lost  an  entire  town  of  subscribers 
when  Alexandria,  111.,  was  evacuated.  Papers  are 
being  distributed  free  of  charge  to  residents  at 
emergency  shelters,  DeLost  said. 
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Two  youths  make  their  way  down  one  of  the  many  flooded  streets  in  Levasy,  Mo.  In  a 
few  areas  in  the  Midwest,  entire  towns  have  been  evacuated,  playing  havoc  with 
newspaper  distribution. 


be  publishing  a  normal-sized  paper, 
Edwards  said. 

“You  can’t  be  too  confident,  though, 
based  on  what  happened  here  over  the 
last  week,”  the  publisher  said.  “It’s  a 
real  house  of  cards,  a  delicate  balanc¬ 
ing  act.” 

Along  the  Mississippi  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  the  Quad  City  Times  was  forced 
to  shut  off  water  and  sewerage  service 
for  a  week  during  the  worst  of  the 
flood,  said  general  manager  Becky 
Bjork. 

Nevertheless,  the  Lee  Enterprises 
newspaper  was  spared  any  further 
problems  because  its  two-year-old  fa¬ 
cility  had  been  designed  with  major 
floods  in  mind. 

“We  actually  built  a  foot  or  so  past 
the  hundred-year  flood  mark,  so  while 
the  water  got  pretty  close  —  and  actu¬ 
ally  touched  the  building  on  one  side 
—  none  of  the  working  floor  area  was 
affected,”  Bjork  said. 

Like  other  papers,  the  Quad  City 
Times  temporarily  lost  subscribers  due 
to  evacuations,  but  serious  distribution 
problems  were  avoided,  Bjork  said,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  area  bridges  between  Iowa 
and  Illinois  stayed  open. 

For  some  newspapers,  the  flooding 
provided  vindication  for  their  editorial 
views. 

Mark  Twain’s  hometown  of  Hanni¬ 
bal,  Mo.,  for  instance,  was  spared  cer¬ 
tain  devastation  because  of  a  levee 
completed  just  this  spring. 

“We  were  very  much  in  favor  of 
putting  it  in  place,  and  it  was  very 
controversial,”  said  Hannibal  Courier- 
Pest  editor  and  publisher  John  D. 
Goosen. 

Similarly,  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  had  supported  flood  control  mea¬ 
sures  to  prevent  a  repeat  of  the  devas¬ 
tating  1977  flood  that  killed  25  people 
in  the  city’s  Country  Club  Plaza  com¬ 
mercial  area. 

The  Star  was  surprised  by  a  severe 
and  sudden  flood  in  the  early  hours  of 
July  10,  but  the  effect  was  only  on  edi¬ 
torial  deadlines,  which  were  moved  up 
a  half  hour  two  days  in  a  row. 

“From  an  operational  point  of  view, 
it  hasn’t  been  anything  that  serious,” 
president  and  editor  Arthur  Brisbane 
said. 

In  fact,  Brisbane  said,  despite  the 
devastation,  the  paper  has  been  unable 
to  deliver  papers  to  fewer  than  200 
subscribers. 

“What’s  happening  is  carriers  are 
able  to  drive  around  the  flood  areas  to 
make  their  deliveries.  Where  it  once 


might  have  taken  a  few  minutes  to  get 
to  a  customer,  now  you  may  have  to 
drive  a  few  hours,”  he  said. 

The  Star  was  forced  to  give  up  deliv¬ 
ery  in  just  two  Missouri  towns,  Hardin 
and  Henrietta. 

Similarly,  several  papers  along  the 
Mississippi  reported  that  few  sub¬ 
scribers  were  unreachable  because  of 
the  flood. 

“Outside  of  maybe  25  subscribers, 
we’re  getting  them  all,”  said  Max 
Crotser,  general  manager  of  the  Quin¬ 
cy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig. 

“We’re  in  good  shape  at  this  point,” 


INTER  AMERICAN  PRESS  Associa¬ 
tion  executive  director  Bill  Williamson 
has  announced  his  retirement,  effective 
June  30,  1994,  and  a  search  committee 
has  been  named  to  find  a  replacement. 

Williamson  informed  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  executive  committee  at  its  quar¬ 
terly  meeting  July  9. 

lAPA  first  vice  president  A.  Roy 
Megarry  was  named  to  head  the  search 
committee.  According  to  tradition, 
Megarry,  chairman  emeritus  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  will  become 
lAPA  president  at  the  organization’s 
49th  general  assembly  in  Bariloche,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Nov.  15-18. 

Williamson,  who  will  attend  his  32nd 
consecutive  IAEA  annual  assembly,  has 


said  Bernie  Anderson,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

“Sales-wise,  we  even  picked  up,”  said 
Steve  Swails,  circulation  director  of  the 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald. 

Throughout  the  past  week,  sandbags 
surrounded  the  basement  to  protect 
newsprint  supplies  at  the  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus,  but  there  have  been  no 
real  problems,  reported  circulation  di¬ 
rector  Joseph  M.  Luethmers. 

“If  it  recedes  from  here,”  the  Star’s 
Brisbane  said,  echoing  the  words  of 
other  newspaper  executives,  “it  will 
not  be  a  disaster.”  BE^P 


been  the  press  group’s  chief  executive 
since  February  1981. 

Previously,  he  had  spent  14  years  on 
its  board  of  directors  representing  the 
English-language  Brazil  Herald  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  where  he  was  the  daily  news¬ 
paper’s  editor  and  managing  partner. 

Williamson  said  he  would  leave  at  the 
end  of  IAEA’s  current  fiscal  year,  three 
months  after  his  65th  birthday. 

“My  involvement  with  IAEA  for  more 
than  30  years  has  been  fascinating,”  he 
said.  “During  my  12  years  as  its  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive,  the  IAEA  has  developed  an  ex¬ 
citing  momentum,  and  I’m  comfortable 
knowing  I  will  be  leaving  the  association 
in  excellent  shape  and  the  hemisphere’s 
press  freer  than  ever  in  history.”  BE^P 


lAPA’s  Bill  Williamson  to  retire 
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Columnists  and  the 
minority  population 

NSNC  convention  attendees  hear  about  ways  they  can 
improve  their  coverage  of  Americas  diverse  communities 


by  David  As  tor 

IF  COLUMNISTS  WANT  to  do  a  bet- 
ter  job  covering  minority  communities, 
they  might  try  writing  fewer  columns 
some  weeks. 

This  suggestion  came  from  Portland 
Oregonian  editorial  page  editor  Robert 
Landauer  during  a  recent  National  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Columnists  con¬ 
vention  session  in  Portland. 

“If  you  write  three  or  more  columns 
a  week,  you  have  my  sympathy,”  Lan¬ 
dauer  told  NSNC  attendees.  “You 
don’t  have  enough  time  for  tough,  sen¬ 
sitive  subjects.  If  your  newspaper  cares 
about  getting  into  other  communities, 
they  should  let  you  write  one  column 
[some  weeks]  so  you  can  do  your  home¬ 
work.” 

Landauer  said  it  is  important  for 
columnists  to  do  reporting  when  writ¬ 
ing  about  minority  issues  —  or  when 
writing  about  anything  else,  for  that 
matter. 

“The  surest  way  to  lose  your  vitality 
as  a  columnist  is  to  become  a  thumb- 
sucker  and  forget  you’re  a  reporter,”  he 
declared. 

“Opinion  writers  have  to  do  report¬ 
ing  and  interviewing,”  agreed  Oregon¬ 
ian  assistant  city  editor  David  Austin, 
the  session’s  other  panelist. 

Austin  went  on  to  note  that  many 
local  white  columnists  cover  minority 
matters  inadequately  or  not  at  all.  He 
said  one  problem  is  a  mind-set  that 
sees  “minority  issues  as  simply  minori¬ 
ty  issues  rather  than  inclusive  commu¬ 
nity  issues”  of  relevance  to  everybody. 

“There  are  a  ton  of  stories  out  there 
about  regular  people  who  look  differ¬ 
ent  but  they’re  just  like  us,”  Austin 
added  later  in  the  session. 

Neie  York  Times  columnist  Diane 
Ketcham,  speaking  from  the  audience, 
said  some  white  columnists  hesitate  to 


write  about  minority-related  subjects 
because  of  a  worry  that  they,  rather 
than  the  content  of  their  pieces,  may 
“become  the  issue.” 

Oregonian  copy  editor/columnist 
Osker  Spicer,  also  speaking  from  the 
audience,  said  columnists  who  back  up 
their  opinions  with  good  reporting 
have  less  to  worry  about  when  it  comes 
to  reaction  from  minority  readers. 

“Good  reporting  will  reveal  the 
truth,”  he  remarked. 

Austin  noted  that  minority  commu¬ 
nities  usually  appreciate  it  when 
columnists  at  least  make  an  effort  to 
write  about  them. 

“Absolutely  the  greatest  cruelty  is  to 
ignore  people,”  observed  Landauer, 
who  said  this  alienates  minority  com¬ 
munities  and  hurts  newspapers,  which 
lose  even  more  potential  readers  at  a 
time  when  circulation  is  already  lag¬ 
ging  behind  population  growth. 

The  small  percentage  of  minority 
columnists,  of  course,  is  part  of  the 


David  Austin 


Robert  Landauer 


problem.  Austin  said  newspapers  are 
slowly  bringing  in  more  minority 
staffers,  but  many  of  them  are  in  rela¬ 
tively  low-ranking  positions. 

Landauer  observed  that  a  recently 
hired  journalist  of  any  color  “may  not 
have  the  experience  to  qualify  for 
columnist  yet”  but  did  emphasize  that 
there  are  plenty  of  competent  minori¬ 
ties  who  can  be  hired  for  all  kinds  of 
newspaper  positions. 

“I  100%  reject  the  notion  that  you 
cannot  find  really  great  people,”  he 
stated.  “They  are  out  there.  You  just 
have  to  expand  the  field  until  you  find 
them.” 

This  may  include  looking  for  people 
working  in  non-journalistic  fields  and 
trying  to  interest  students  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  career  while  they  are  still  in  school, 
said  Landauer. 

New  York  Newsday  columnist  Patri¬ 
cia  Kitchen,  speaking  from  the  audi¬ 
ence,  noted  that  good  journalism  can¬ 
didates  can  also  be  found  via  her  pa¬ 
per’s  minority  jobs  fair. 

As  for  the  NSNC,  president  Bill 
Tammeus  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
New  York  Times  News  Service  said 
the  organization  is  actively  trying  to  di¬ 
versify  its  membership.  He  noted  that 
the  NSNC  has  been  in  contact  with 
associations  representing  black,  His¬ 
panic,  Asian,  Native  American,  female 
and  gay/lesbian  journalists. 

The  NSNC  certainly  had  a  diverse 
speaking  roster  at  its  convention, 
where  a  humorous  presentation  by 
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“cowboy  columnist”  Jon  Bowerman  fol¬ 
lowed  the  minority  session. 

The  cattleman  and  wild-horse  rider, 
whose  clients  include  the  Oregon  Beef 
Producer  magazine,  spoke  about  such 
things  as  the  cowboy  code  of  wearing  a 
hat  at  all  times. 

“That’s  why  cowboys,  when  they’re 
not  on  a  horse,  always  drive  the 
biggest,  tallest  four-wheel-drive  pickup 
they  can  get  their  hands  on,”  noted 
Bowerman,  explaining  that  it’s  tough 
getting  into  a  compact  car  without 
having  one’s  hat  knocked  off. 

Convention  attendees  also  heard 
from  Oregon  Natural  Resources  Coun¬ 
cil  conservation  director  Andy  Kerr, 
who  spoke  about  efforts  to  save  the 
small  amount  of  old  forest  remaining 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

He  noted  that  loggers  tend  to  blame 
environmentalists  and  the  spotted  owl 
for  threatening  their  livelihood  but 
said  the  main  culprits  have  been  “over¬ 
cutting,  automation  and  log  exports.” 

When  asked  about  newspaper  recy¬ 
cling,  Kerr  said,  “The  industry  has  tak¬ 
en  some  steps  to  recycle  but  needs  to 
do  more.”  BEd?? 

Witty  replacing  Ohl 
as  editor  of  Copley 

ROBERT  M.  WITTY  will  become  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  editor  of 
Copley  News  Service  effective  the 
beginning  of  September. 

He  is  succeeding  Copley  editor  and 
general  manager  Charles  Ohl,  who  will 
retire  Aug.  31. 


Robert  Witty 


Charles  Ohl  in  the  early  1980s. 


Copley  also  announced  three  other 
promotions.  Editorial/syndicate  direc¬ 
tor  Nanette  Wiser,  business  manager 
Pat  Gonzales  and  Washington  bureau 
chief  George  Condon  have  been 
named  vice  presidents  serving  in  their 
present  capacities. 

Witty,  63,  has  been  associate  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Union'Tribune, 
deputy  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune 
and  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Daily 
Transcript.  He  is  a  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  graduate. 

Ohl,  68,  joined  Copley  as  foreign  1 
editor  in  1964  and  became  editor  and  / 
general  manager  12  years  later.  The  ' 
University  of  Iowa  graduate  was  previ¬ 
ously  New  York  City  assistant  bureau 
chief  and  a  New  Orleans-based  re¬ 
porter  for  UPl.  He  also  worked  for  the 
Galveston  (Texas)  News  and  Bogalusa 
(La.)  Daily  News. 

Syndicate  will  offer 
feature  on  marriage  < 

A  40-YEAR-OLD  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal  magazine  feature  will  be  available 
to  newspapers  starting  this  September.  ' 

“Can  This  Marriage  Be  Saved?”  — 
the  most  popular  feature  in  LHJ  — 
profiles  real  people  working  on  their 
marriages  with  the  guidance  of  a  ther¬ 
apist.  It  begins  with  each  spouse’s  per¬ 
ception  of  the  problem  and  concludes 
with  comments  from  their  counselor. 

The  feature  will  be  distilled  into  a  I 
weekly  750-word  column  distributed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 


New  books  include 
a  cartoon  overview 

A  MAJOR  BOOK  about  cartooning,  a 
wide-ranging  collection  of  columns,  a 
syndicated  writer’s  look  at  marriage 
and  a  comic  creator’s  pet  book  have 
been  published. 

The  illustrated  Cartooning  looks  at 
the  history  of  cartooning,  offers  car¬ 
tooning  advice,  discusses  “computer- 
toons,”  lists  cartoon  markets  and  more. 
There  are  also  dozens  of  interviews 
with  cartoonists,  many  of  whom  are 
syndicated. 

Illustrator  and  University  of  Akron 
cartooning  instructor  Polly  Keener 
wrote  the  304'page  Prentice  Hall  book. 

The  Best  of  the  Rest:  Non-Syndicat- 
ed  Newspaper  Columnists  Select  Their 
Best  Work  has  been  released  by  the 
Greenwood  Publishing  Group  of  West- 
port,  Conn. 

Represented  are  77  local  columnists 
from  41  states.  Some  of  these  writers 
are  nationally  distributed  via  supple¬ 
mental  wires,  including  Bill  Tammeus 
of  the  New  York  Times  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  Jerry  Zezima  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Rheta  Grimsley  Johnson  and 

LETTUCE  T 
ENTICE  MORE 
READERS. 


These  days  readers  have  healthy  ap¬ 
petites.  That's  why  we’ve  whipped  up 
Vegetarian  Views,  a  nourishing  column. 

Our  winning  ways  with  greens  could 
be  just  the  garnish  you  need.  Packed  with 
tips  and  recipes,  as  well  as  nutritional 
information,  it  offers  food  readers  a  tasty 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  for  a  free 
sample  today.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

Mark  Patinkin  of  the  Scripps  Howard 
News  Service. 

The  368'page  collection  is  edited  by 
Sam  G.  Riley,  a  professor  of  communi¬ 
cation  studies  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University. 

Also,  self-syndicated  “Ethics  &  Reli¬ 
gion”  columnist  Mike  McManus  has 
written  Marriage  Savers:  Helping  Your 
Friends  and  Family  Stay  Married  for 
the  Zondervan  Publishing  House. 

In  addition,  the  Bethesda,  Md.- 
based  McManus  is  offering  seven 
columns  that  condense  his  book’s  find¬ 
ings. 

And  “Ask  Shagg”  cartoonist  Peter 
Guren  of  United  Feature  Syndicate 
has  created  My  Pet’s  First  Book,  which 
helps  children  chronicle  their  pets’  im¬ 
portant  “firsts,”  favorite  foods  and  toys, 
and  so  on. 

Part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  Troll 
Associates  book  will  go  to  Canine 
Companions  for  Independence. 

Pacheco  car  feature 

TOM  HAGIN  HAS  joined  Pacheco 
Automotive  News  Service  as  co-au¬ 
thor,  with  his  father.  Bob,  of  the  new 
weekly  “Generation  Gap”  feature. 

The  30-year-old  Hagin  will  road-test 
automobiles  and  teport  on  them  for 
the  featute,  with  his  60-year-old  dad 
providing  counterpoint. 

Tom  is  also  an  outdoor  sportswriter 
for  Pacheco,  which  is  based  at  P.O.  Box 
6691,  Concord,  Calif.  94524.  Bob  is 
general  manager. 

‘Calvin’  is  now  third 

“CALVIN  AND  HOBBES,”  which  is 
not  yet  8  years  old,  now  has  more  than 
2,200  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

That  leaves  Bill  Watterson’s  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  comic  only 
about  100  clients  behind  the  two 
most  widely  distributed  strips  — 
“Peanuts”  by  Charles  Schulz  and 
“Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

She’ll  be  moderator 

“SUCCEEDING  IN  SMALL  Busi¬ 
ness”  columnist  Jane  Applegate  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  will 
moderate  several  town-hall  meetings 


held  by  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration. 

SBA  administrator  Erskine  Bowles 
said  the  meetings  will  give  the  Clinton 
administration  a  chance  to  learn  what 
small-business  owners  are  thinking. 

Meetings  are  scheduled  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Los  Angeles  this  month; 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  August;  Atlanta 
and  Portland,  Ore.,  in  September;  and 
Cleveland  and  Houston  in  October. 

Hanley  is  appointed 

VETERAN  SYNDICATE  executive 
Joseph  P.  Hanley  has  been  named  sales 
manager  of  Crain  News  Service,  re¬ 
placing  the  late  Arthur  E.  Mertz. 

Hanley,  who  will  work  out  of  the 
Chicago-based  Crain’s  New  York  City 
office,  was  formerly  with  North 
America  Syndicate  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Syndicate. 

Crain  also  announced  that  it  will 
be  expanding  its  news  service  to  in¬ 
clude  primarily  business-oriented  ma¬ 
terial  from  at  least  10  of  its  other 
trade  journals. 

Abby  helps  Radford 

A  “DEAR  ABBY”  item  this  spring 
helped  locate  a  number  of  people  con¬ 
nected  with  the  U.S.S.  Radford,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  decorated  destroyer  during 
its  1942-69  sailing  days. 

Soon  after  the  item  tan,  U.S.S.  Rad- 
fotd  Association  president  Vane  Scott 
wtote  Abigail  Van  Buren  to  tell  her 
that  he  found  almost  100  Radford  crew 
members  and  also  received  calls  or  let¬ 
ters  from  about  50  U.S.S.  Helena  sur¬ 
vivors  rescued  by  the  Radford  in  1943. 
Also,  Scott  discovered  that  nine  sons 
were  named  in  honor  of  the  ship  that 
saved  their  fathers’  lives. 

Van  Buren,  who  does  “Dear  Abby” 
for  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  attend  an  Aug. 
5-7  Radford  reunion  in  Chicago. 

Ex-cop  has  column 

FORMER  NEW  YORK  City  police  of¬ 
ficer  Gary  Moskowitz  is  syndicating  a 
column  called  “On  the  Streets.” 

The  feature  talks  about  criminal  and 
social  justice  topics  as  well  as  various 
other  subjects. 

Moskowitz  is  president  of  Barzel  Se¬ 
curity  Systems,  founder  of  the  Violence 


Qary  Moskowitz 


Prevention  Institute,  a  martial-arts  in¬ 
structor,  a  movie  consultant,  host  of  a 
cable  television  talk  show,  a  former 
teacher  and  social  worker,  and  more. 

He  is  also  writing  a  book,  called  The 
Blue  Myth,  that  discusses  “corruption 
and  mismanagement”  in  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  as  well  as  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  other  metropolitan  po¬ 
lice  departments. 

Moskowitz  —  based  at  73-05  150th 
St.,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11367  —  said  he  is 
available  to  answer  questions  from 
journalists  working  on  law-enforce¬ 
ment  stories. 

Double-duty  creator 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  AND  sin¬ 
gle  comic  panels  are  being  offered  by 
Peter  Allegrina,  who  draws  under  the 
names  “Piero”  and  “Severino.” 

Allegrina  —  based  at  436  Kedzie  St., 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  48823  —  has  been 
published  in  Michigan  newspapers. 
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In  Brief 


Dow  Jones  abandons 
Mexico  start-up  plans 

THE  WALL  STREET  Journal  and  the  Monterrey,  Mexico, 
daily  El  Norte  have  abandoned  plans  to  start  a  joint-venture 
daily  in  Mexico  City  because  of  disagreements  over  control. 

But  El  Norte  publisher  Alejandro  Junco  de  la  Vega  was 
forging  ahead  alone  and  planned  to  begin  publishing  in  No¬ 
vember.  Tentative  plans  call  for  a  $50  million  investment, 
including  a  printing  plant,  to  start  a  general- interest  paper 
that  will  emphasize  financial  news,  the  New  York  Times 
reported. 

Publicly-held  Dow  Jones,  which  would  have  had  a  49% 
stake  in  the  venture,  was  concerned  about  who  would  suc¬ 
ceed  junco  de  la  Vega  as  head  of  the  family-owned  enterprise 
and  demanded  an  auction  as  a  means  of  settling  disagree¬ 
ments,  according  to  the  Times'  Anthony  DePalma. 

However,  Junco  de  la  Vega  balked  at  the  auction,  saying, 
“There’s  no  way  we  could  have  competed  with  such  a  large 
organization  if  it  ever  came  to  that.” 

Junco  de  la  Vega  said  the  paper  would  have  to  sell  50,000 
copies  a  day,  a  bit  more  than  the  city’s  34  other  dailies,  be¬ 
cause  many  costs  would  be  shared  by  the  100,000-circulation 
El  Norte  in  northern  Mexico. 

Dow  Jones  spokesman  Roger  May  said  the  companies  were 
“still  talking  regarding  various  forms  of  publishing  and  busi¬ 
ness  cooperation.”  He  refused  to  discuss  specifics  and  neither 
confirmed  nor  denied  terms  mentioned  in  the  Times  report. 

Publisher  funds  USC 

WALTER  ANNENBERG,  FORMER  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  TV  Guide,  is  making  what  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  calls  the  largest  cash  donation 
ever  to  a  U.S.  university:  $120  million. 

The  grant  to  USC,  home  of  the  Annenberg  School  for 
Communication,  was  the  largest  of  $365  million  in  grants 
from  the  Annenberg  Foundation. 

Weekly  folds 

THE  WEEKLY  MEEKER  Herald  of  Rio  Blanco  County  in 
Colorado  closed  in  June,  14  months  after  Sureva  Codel 
Towler  of  Steamboat  Springs  bought  it  for  $400,000,  the 
Denver  Post  reported. 

The  door  was  locked,  equipment  had  been  moved  from 
the  offices  and  Towler  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

In  her  first  edition,  Towler  said  the  paper  had  only  three 
publishers  in  its  first  107  years,  but  under  her  tenure,  circula¬ 
tion  dropped  to  1,100  from  2,500. 

Scripps  delves  into  books 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS  named  photojournal¬ 
ist  J.  Bruce  Baumann  to  head  a  new  book  publishing  venture. 

Baumann  will  direct  production  of  illustrated  books, 
posters  and  greeting  cards  for  regional  distribution. 
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“A  wealth  of  material  exists  at  most  newspapers  that  can 
be  developed  into  a  product  for  a  secondary  market,”  said 
Baumann,  a  former  assistant  managing  editor  for  E.W. 
Scripps’  now-defunct  Pittsburgh  Press. 


Gateway  opens  new  newspaper 

GATEWAY  PUBLICATIONS  OF  Monroeville,  Pa., 
launched  a  new  weekly  newspaper  last  month.  The  Norwin 
Star  will  cover  the  Pennsylvania  towns  of  North  Huntingdon 
Township,  Irwin  and  North  Irwin.  The  company’s  Murrysville 
Area  Star  is  located  in  the  same  county  as  the  new  paper. 
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Campus 

Continued  from  page  1 9 

fying  alleged  rape  victims  in  news 
stories. 

“I  am  on  record  as  being  against  it,” 
he  said  in  an  interview.  “1  have  a  wife 
and  two  daughters.  1  would  not  want  to 
see  their  names  in  the  paper.  But  it 
was  not  our  decision  in  the  journalism 
department  to  make.  We  are  not  here 
to  influence  content.” 

Gilley  said  his  conversation  with 
Shaver  had  been  incorrectly  reported. 

“1  have  a  letter  from  him  saying 
that  there  was  a  misinterpretation,” 
Gilley  said.  “As  a  faculty  member,  he 
is  perfectly  free  to  say  what  he  wants, 
but  he  is  an  administrator.  1  wouldn’t 
want  an  athletic  director  to  take  a 
public  position  that  was  different  than 
mine.” 

Shaver  saw  their  conversation  a  bit 
differently. 

“1  believed  and  continue  to  believe 
that  my  job  was  threatened,”  said 
Shaver,  who  was  appointed  journalism 
director  in  June  1990. 

Shaver  and  Gilley  signed  a  letter  in 
which  they  agreed  that  the  journalism 
director  probably  had  a  right  to  a  per¬ 
ception  that  his  job  was  on  the  line  for 
opposing  the  Marshall  University 
president. 

The  faculty  senate  added  its  voice  to 
the  controversy  by  passing  a  resolution 
noting  that  all  faculty  had  the  right  to 
speak  out,  even  those  who  held  admin¬ 
istrative  jobs. 

Gilley,  for  his  part,  said  he  wanted  to 
restructure  the  student  publications 
board  so  it  would  provide  more  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  Parthenon. 

“They  publish  stuff  every  day  that 
borders  on  libel,”  he  alleged  in  an  in¬ 
terview.  “1  never  read  the  paper.  They 
just  throw  it  together  four  days  a  week. 
No  one  around  here  takes  it  very  seri¬ 
ously. 

“They  decided  to  publish  the  name 
of  the  rape  victim  based  on  some  sort 
of  academic  theory  concocted  in  class 
by  some  professor.  No  one  should  be 
tried  in  a  newspaper,  but  that’s  what 
they  did. 

“The  journalism  department  just 
never  provided  any  oversight  the  way 
they  do  at  other  universities.  I  didn’t 
want  to  censor  the  Parthenon.  1  want¬ 
ed  to  make  them  more  responsible.  No 
one  was  trying  to  take  away  their  First 
Amendment  rights.” 

That  was  disputed  by  various  jour¬ 
nalists  in  and  outside  the  state. 

“It’s  too  bad  the  university  does  not 


Dwight  Jensen,  a  non-tenured  associate 
professor  of  journalism,  filed  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  stop  university  president  J.  Wade 
Qilley’s  executive  order  from  being  im¬ 
plemented.  Qilley  accused  the  president 
of  trying  to  “silence"  the  Parthenon,  a 
longtime  critic  of  the  Marshall 
University  administration. 


believe  in  free  thought,”  said  Ernie 
Ford,  executive  director  of  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists. 

Eventually,  both  sides  agreed  to  a 
truce  that  led  to  the  creation  of  a  com¬ 
promise  student  media  board  of  nine 
voting  members  drawn  from  journal¬ 
ism  and  six  from  non-journalism  facul¬ 
ty  and  students. 

Shaver  is  chairman  of  the  new 
board.  The  journalism  and  mass  media 
department  controlled  10  of  the  11 
votes  under  the  old  board. 

“We  will  still  be  in  control,”  said 
Shaver,  “but  there  might  be  some  sub¬ 
tle  attempts  to  influence  us.” 

“1  think  we  gave  up  too  much,”  said 
Collard,  the  Parthenon  editor.  “1  think 
everyone  was  so  tired  from  the  debate 
over  naming  the  rape  victims  that  we 
all  agreed  to  something  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  lot  of  pain  down  the  road.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Parthenon  is  fight¬ 


ing  an  economic  battle  that  might  cost 
it  the  services  of  its  adviser  and  reduce 
its  editorial  resources. 

Dr.  Emory  Carr,  a  professor  of  lan¬ 
guages  who  is  chairman  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  University  Advisory  Committee 
on  Student  Fees,  has  recommended 
that  the  Parthenon  share  of  student 
fees  be  cut  in  half. 

“Th  is  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rape  controversy,”  said  Carr.  “We  are 
also  cutting  fees  from  several  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  students  on  this  cam¬ 
pus  have  long  felt  that  student  fees 
should  not  be  used  to  pay  anyone’s 
salaries.” 

The  Parthenon  uses  its  student  fees 
to  partially  pay  the  salaries  of  its  advis¬ 
er,  production  manager  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

The  paper  currently  receives  $6  per 
student  —  to  be  reduced  to  $3  —  as 
opposed  to  the  $42  per  student  that  is 
given  to  the  athletic  department.  The 
campus  paper  would  lose  $56,000  un¬ 
der  the  proposed  budget. 

“We  recommended  that  the  athletic 
department  receive  the  same  funding 
as  last  year  because  it  is  self-support¬ 
ing,”  Catr  said. 

Deborah  Belluomini,  a  38-year-old 
assistant  professor  who  is  adviser  to  the 
Parthenon,  receives  her  salary  from  stu¬ 
dent  fees  and  advertising  revenue. 

“Two  years  ago,  the  budget  commit¬ 
tee  told  us  that  we  weren’t  getting 
enough  money  from  student  fees,”  she 
said.  “It  seems  strange  that  now  they 
want  to  cut  our  allocation.” 

The  move  orginally  was  seen  by 
some  as  the  administration’s  attempt  to 
punish  Belluomini  for  not  playing  a 
more  active  role  in  keeping  the  alleged 
rape  victim’s  name  out  of  the  paper 

“1  was  against  using  the  rape  vic¬ 
tim’s  name,”  she  said  in  an  interview, 
“but  that  was  my  personal  opinion.  As 
an  adviser,  1  would  not  dictate  what 
they  should  run  or  not  run  in  the 
paper.” 

Shaver  said  he  has  warned  the  Mar¬ 
shall  administration  that  it  would  be 
violating  various  First  Amendment  rul¬ 
ings  involving  campus  newspapers  if  it 
cut  the  Parthenon’s  budget. 

Herb  Karlet,  vice  president  of  fi¬ 
nance  for  Marshall,  said  Shaver  has 
nothing  to  worry  about. 

“The  Parthenon  will  not  lose  any 
money,”  Karlet  said.  “We  will  be  mak¬ 
ing  up  their  loss  from  the  student  fees. 
The  net  budget  impact  will  be  zero.” 

The  university  campus  was  poised 
for  a  second  round  of  protests  earlier 
this  year  when  the  Parthenon  got  ready 
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to  publish  the  name  of  a  second  al¬ 
leged  rape  victim. 

“We  asked  people  to  tear  up  their 
individual  copies  of  the  newspaper  and 
bring  them  to  a  campus  rally,”  said  Su¬ 
san  Jackson. 

“We  were  going  to  take  the  papers 
and  put  them  in  a  shredder,  then  take 
it  over  to  their  newsroom.” 

Jackson,  who  is  a  new  member  of 
the  Student  Media  Board,  also  said 
they  were  asking  for  a  public  boycott  of 
the  paper  and  all  of  the  companies 
that  advertised  in  it.  “I’m  glad  that  we 
didn’t  have  to  do  that,”  she  said. 

The  protest  evaporated  when  Col- 
lard,  the  Parthenon’s  editor,  changed 
the  policy  on  identifying  rape  victims. 

“1  had  never  been  comfortable  with 
it  anyway,”  he  said.  “If  my  daughter 
were  a  victim,  1  would  not  have  want¬ 
ed  that  information  to  be  public,  but  1 
changed  the  policy  because  95%  of  our 
readers  were  against  it.  We  couldn’t 
cover  any  other  issues  because  we  had 
become  the  main  topic.” 

Melrose,  the  editor  who  implement¬ 
ed  the  equal  justice  policy  for  accused 
rapists  and  alleged  victims,  said  Col- 
lard’s  decision  should  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  journalistic  fairness 
and  the  possibility  that  the  accused  is 
innocent. 

“Although  the  decision  might  make 
for  smooth  sailing  for  the  Parthenon,  1 
doubt  it  will  contribute  anything  to  re¬ 
porting  the  facts  completely  or  fairly,” 
he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

The  Marshall  Office  of  Public  Safe¬ 
ty  has  responded  to  the  controversy  by 
withholding  the  names  of  all  crime 
victims.  The  decision  followed  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  state  legislative  bill  in  West 
Virginia.  The  bill,  which  predated  the 
controversy  over  naming  rape  victims 
at  Marshall,  is  expected  to  he  tested  in 
court. 

The  Marshall  University  controver¬ 
sy  also  spilled  into  the  newsroom  of 
the  Herald'Dispatch.  Van  Valkenburg 
wrote  a  detailed  description  of  the  al¬ 
leged  rape  victim’s  story  along  with 
the  criminal  conviction  background  of 
her  accused  attacker. 

“1  had  written  other  pieces  about 
how  to  avoid  rape;  this  was  my  first 
victim  interview,”  she  said.  “She  did 
not  want  her  name  used  and  we  re¬ 
spected  it.  It  seemed  like  a  special  case 
for  me  so  I  did  something  1  never  do  — 
I  let  her  review  it  for  inaccuracies. 

“My  editors  questioned  that,  but  1 
didn’t  want  to  abuse  her  any  more  than 
she  already  had  been,  but  I’ve  had  rel¬ 
atives  and  friends  who  have  been 


raped.  Her  description  rang  true.” 

Some  Herald-Dispatch  editors  com¬ 
plained  about  Van  Valkenburg’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  allow  the  victim  to  read  the 
story  before  it  was  published  and  took 
their  protest  to  Randy  Hammer,  the 
executive  editor. 

“There  really  wasn’t  any  controver¬ 
sy,”  Hammer  said. 

“Some  of  the  editors  were  con¬ 
cerned.  They  had  said  that  she  had 
acted  unprofessionally  by  showing  the 
story  to  the  woman,  but  I  didn’t  think 
so  as  long  as  Nancy  kept  control  of  the 
story,  and  she  did. 

“I  said  that  it  was  not  unheard  of  to 
show  a  source  a  story  before  it  was 
published.  I  had  gone  to  an  IRE  [Inves¬ 
tigative  Reporters  and  Editors  confer¬ 
ence]  where  they  said  they  had  done 
that.  This  was  not  an  investigation. 
This  person  was  a  victim,  and  we  were 
telling  her  story.  I  had  grown  up  believ¬ 
ing  doing  that  was  wrong.  I’ve  changed 
my  mind.” 

Hammer  said  the  Herald-Dispatch 
did  not  interview  Plymail,  the  accused 
rapist. 

“He  said  he  did  not  want  to  talk  to 
us,”  Hammer  said.  “We  ran  a  letter  to 
the  editor  that  he  wrote.” 

Plymail,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
Parthenon  last  February,  explained  why 
he  did  not  want  to  be  interviewed  by 
the  Herald-Dispatch.  “Count  how 
many  times  my  name  and  face  have  ap¬ 
peared,”  he  said,  adding,  “My  accuser 
granted  interviews  to  the  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch  and  a  local  television  station  .  .  . 
What  do  you  think  my  chances  of  a 
fair  trial  are?” 

Laura  Frank,  a  24-year-old  reporter 
for  the  Herald-Dispatch,  covered  the 
Parthenon  story,  the  assault  of  five 
Marshall  students  in  an  off-campus 
setting  several  years  ago  and  the  recent 
release  of  a  man  who  had  served  five 
years  for  a  rape  that  a  DNA  test 
proved  that  he  had  not  committed. 

She  also  interviewed  a  number  of 
Marshall  students  who  said  they  were 
sexually  assaulted  in  an  off-campus 
hangout  several  years  ago. 

“It  is  not  an  easy  issue,”  Frank  said. 
“Students  at  Marshall  told  me  that 
they  did  not  want  to  report  the  crime 
because  of  the  stigma.  They  also  said 
that  knowing  that  their  name  would 
be  in  the  newspaper  also  would  have 
stopped  them.  The  way  I  look  at  it,  it 
would  be  nice  if  I  could  walk  up  to  you 
and  say  I  was  raped  last  night  as  easily 
as  1  said  1  was  mugged.  Right  now  that 
is  not  possible.”  BE^P 


Mexico’s  La  Prensa 
goes  for  $90  million 

LA  PRENSA,  MEXICO’S  largest-cir- 
culation  newspaper,  with  more  than  a 
quarter-million  copies  sold  daily,  will  be 
bought  for  $90  million  by  investors  who 
include  Spain’s  media  mogul  Jesus  de 
Polanco  and  Mexican  businessman 
Carlos  Abedrop. 

Owned  by  what  the  Financial  Times 
described  as  “several  hundred  share¬ 
holders,”  the  newspaper  comes  with 
several  subsidiary  publishers  that  to¬ 
gether  reportedly  print  more  books 
than  any  other  Mexican  company. 
Among  the  books  are  the  country’s 
school  textbooks,  printed  under  con¬ 
tract  to  de  Polanco’s  Editorial  Santil- 
lana  publishing  house,  the  largest  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Spanish-language  textbooks. 

De  Polanco  also  owns  Spain’s 
375,000-circulation  El  Pais.  Whereas 
the  down-market  La  Prensa  leads  the 
market  in  Mexico,  the  up-market  El 
Pais  has  the  largest  circulation  among 
Spanish  dailies. 

According  to  the  FT,  De  Polanco  is 
expected  to  focus  on  La  Prensa’s  book¬ 
publishing  business,  while  Abedrop  said 
his  solely  commercial  interest  will  leave 
unchanged  what  reporter  Damian  Fraser 
described  as  “the  newspaper’s  pro-gov¬ 
ernment,  sensationalist  editorial  line.” 

A  A]  A  names 
fellowship, 
scholarship  winners 

BRUCE  KOON  OF  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  Emilia  Askari  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  have  won  fellowships 
from  the  Asian  American  Journalists 
Association. 

Koon’s  management-training  fellow¬ 
ship  is  co-sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Times.  He  will  attend  the  Institute  for 
Journalism  Education  Management 
Training  Center  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Illinois. 

Askari  will  participate  in  a  seminar  at 
the  Missouri  Institute  for  Computer-As¬ 
sisted  Reporting. 

The  AAJA  also  chose  seven  college 
students  and  one  high  school  student 
for  1993-94  national  scholarships. 

Winners  were  Phuong  Le  of  Milpitas, 
Calif.;  Shankar  Vedantam,  Stanford, 
Calif.;  Dawn  Mabalon,  Stockton,  Calif.; 
Heidi  Chang,  Emeryville,  Calif.;  Smita 
Patel,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Michael  J.  Rocha, 
Azusa,  Calif.;  Kelly  Yan,  Carmel,  Ind.; 
and  Nzong  Xiong,  Detroit. 
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Continued  from  page  1 1 

Only  the  Newspaper  Guild  local, 
whose  295  newsroom  and  advertising 
staffers  make  it  the  Post's  largest  union, 
was  left  without  a  deal. 

Unlike  the  staffing  and  other  operat¬ 
ing-cost  cuts  he  demanded  from  the 
craft  unions,  Murdoch  wants  the  Guild 
to  slash  management’s  severance  obliga¬ 
tion  to  a  maximum  of  eight  weeks  and 
wants  the  right  to  fire  workers,  regard¬ 
less  of  seniority,  during  a  four-month 
“free-fire  zone.” 

The  Guild  refused,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  demands  would  break  the  union 
and  take  away  much  of  what  has  be¬ 
come  retirement  pay  earned  over  years. 

But  the  Guild  agreed  to  return  to 
work  pending  non-binding  talks  under 
the  auspices  of  state  mediators. 

“There  is  very  little  resolve,  just  an 
agreement  to  put  it  off,”  said  Harry 


a  newspaper  and  television  station  in 
the  same  market.  Next  comes  the  offer 
to  Kalikow’s  creditors  in  bankruptcy 
court. 

Employees  were  glad  for  another  re¬ 
prieve  though  not  surprised  that  their 
cadaverous  newspaper  has  again  risen 
from  the  morgue  slab  to  re-enter  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  city’s  raucous  tabloid  wars. 

“You  can’t  kill  us,”  Post  columnist 
Jack  Newfield  said.  “We’ve  been  given 
the  last  rites  so  often  I’ve  started  to 
speak  Latin.” 

The  Post  has  been  kept  alive  for  20 
years  or  so  more  by  the  good  will,  ego  or 
lust  for  power  of  its  publishers  than  by 
the  profits  it  has  produced. 

Dorothy  Schiff  published  it  for  38 
years  and  struggled  to  make  a  profit  be¬ 
fore  selling  it  to  Murdoch  in  1976. 

When  he  bought  a  New  York  televi¬ 
sion  station,  Murdoch  was  forced  to  sell 
it  to  Peter  Kalikow  in  1988,  after  losing 
$150  million  on  the  paper. 


In  last-minute  pacts,  10  production  unions  agreed  to 
$6.2  million  in  concessions  to  save  the  Post  from  its 
fourth  brush  with  extinction  in  five  years. 


Leykis,  the  Post’s  Guild  unit  chairman. 
No  serious  talks  were  expected  until 
August. 

He  said  management  has  agreed  to  at 
least  discuss  the  “free-fire”  demand,  to 
which  the  union  has  counterproposed 
third-party  arbitration.  The  plan  to  slash 
about  $7  million  worth  of  severance  re¬ 
mains  “a  hitter  pill  to  swallow”  for  work¬ 
ers  making  $300  a  week  less  than  union 
colleagues  at  other  papers,  Leykis  said. 

But  a  deal  can  be  worked  out  “if  both 
sides  are  trying  to  make  something  hap¬ 
pen,”  he  said. 

It  was  the  second  time  this  year  that  a 
New  York  newspaper  has  divided  the 
Guild  from  the  craft  unions. 

Mortimer  Zuckerman,  who  acquired 
the  Daily  News  from  bankruptcy  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  came  to  terms  with  all  the  paper’s 
unions  but  the  Guild,  whose  members 
he  picked  and  chose  as  he  saw  fit,  leav¬ 
ing  170  jobless.  The  union  remains 
without  a  contract. 

McDonald  said  he  expected  the  Guild 
would  come  to  terms  with  Murdoch. 

The  five-year  agreements,  which  re¬ 
quire  membership  ratification,  signify 
the  second  step  of  a  three-step  process 
by  which  Murdoch  is  attempting  to  re¬ 
purchase  the  Post.  First,  he  won  Federal 
Communications  Commission  approval 
to  waive  a  rule  preventing  ownership  of 


Kalikow’s  real  estate  problems  sent 
him  to  bankruptcy  court  in  1991. 

The  Post’s  long-term  outlook  remains 
deeply  troubled.  It  faces  a  revitalized 
Daily  News  under  Zuckerman  and  the 
deep  pockets  of  Times  Mirror  Co.’s  New 
York  Newsday,  both  apparently  losing 
money;  a  shrinking  base  of  retail  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  market  share,  which  the  New 
York  Times  dominates. 

Perhaps  the  most  colorful  simile  came 
from  Post  gossip  page  editor  Tim  Mc- 
Darrah,  who  told  a  Times  reporter  this 
about  the  437,000-circulation  paper: 

“The  New  York  Post  is  like  a  dead  fish, 
flip-flopping  around.  Every  once  in  a 
while,  someone  kicks  it  back  into  the 
water  to  put  some  more  life  in  it.”  BECT 

Reporter  gets 
fellowship 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF.,  PRESS-Enterprise 
reporter  Julie  Marquis  has  been  granted 
a  Harvard  Journalism  Fellowship  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Studies  in  Public  Health. 

During  the  nine-month  program. 
Marquis  intends  to  focus  on  health-care 
access  problems  and  disease  prevention, 
concentrating  on  those  illnesses  pre¬ 
ventable  by  vaccination. 


Minorities  sue 
N.Y.  Daily  News 
over  firings 

TWENTY-ONE  FORMER  New  York 
Daily  News  employees  who  are  members 
of  minority  groups  are  claiming  they 
were  victims  of  racism  when  Mortimer 
Zuckerman  fired  them  as  he  bought  the 
paper  earlier  this  year. 

The  former  reporters  and  business 
staffers  filed  complaints  July  6  with  the 
federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  in  New  York  City. 

In  separate  complaints,  they  say  they 
lost  their  jobs  “because  of  their  race  or 
because  of  their  being  vocal  about 
racism  at  the  Daily  News,”  said  Renee 
Steinhagen,  a  Newark,  N.J.,  attorney 
representing  the  group. 

“There  was  a  history  of  racism  at  the 
Daily  News  which  was  brought  to  [Zuck- 
erman’s]  attention  and  he  deliberately 
listened  to  people  who  were  part  of  that 
policy  before,”  Steinhagen  said. 

The  1 5  blacks,  four  Hispanics  and  two 
Asians  were  not  rehired  when  Zucker- 
mam  acquired  the  paper  in  January  from 
the  bankruptcy  court.  They  are  members 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  unit,  the  paper’s 
only  union  not  to  receive  a  contract. 

“The  EEOC  is  going  to  investigate 
and  help  us  file  a  federal  lawsuit,  or  we 
are  going  to  do  it  on  our  own,”  Stein¬ 
hagen  said. 

The  complainants  say  Zuckerman  re¬ 
lied  on  employee  evaluations  made  by 
managers  at  the  paper,  which  has  a  his¬ 
tory  of  racial  discrimination,  as  proven 
in  a  federal  case  that  four  black  journal¬ 
ists  won  in  1987,  despite  being  given 
“explicit”  notice  about  “racist”  attitudes 
of  newsroom  supervisors,  said  Dave 
Hardy,  one  of  the  fired  black  reporters 
and  a  plaintiff  in  the  1987  case. 

Of  1 1  black  reporters  when  he  took 
over,  Zuckerman  hired  three,  all  female, 
leaving  all  six  black  male  reporters  and 
two  black  females  out  of  their  jobs. 

Delbert  Spurlock,  Daily  News  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  and  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  paper  was  evaluating  the 
charges  but  its  position  was  that  the  de¬ 
cision  not  to  hire  employees  was  based 
on  “evaluations  and  the  size  of  work 
force  we  needed,”  not  on  “race,  national 
origin,  religion  or  any  other  impermissi¬ 
ble  cause.” 

He  said  the  settlement  of  the  1987 
lawsuit  involved  the  previous  owner. 
Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago,  not  Zucker¬ 
man,  and  27  of  its  96  newsroom  hires 
since  the  takeover  have  been  minorities. 

— by  George  Gameau 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  56 

ing  High  School  Journalism,”  please 
consider  these: 

•  Ask  to  be  included  on  the  high 
school  newspaper  mailing  lists.  You  can 
draw  readers  by  developing  stories 
based  on  their  interests  and  concerns. 
You  will  also  let  students  know  you  care 
about  what  they  are  doing. 

•  Encourage  your  staffs  to  get  in¬ 
volved.  Perhaps,  as  one  paper  does,  you 
could  give  editorial  staff  members  a  day 
off  with  pay  if  they  are  helping  scholas¬ 
tic  journalism  in  some  way  during  that 
day. 

•  Get  partnerships  going.  Let  the 
schools,  students  and  advisers  know 
that  you  are  willing  to  help.  General 
Motors  and  engineering  companies 
have  partnerships  with  our  district. 
Newspapers  need  to  do  the  same  thing. 
Invite  students  to  work  beside  your 
staffers. 

•  Include  yearbook  work  in  your  writ¬ 
ing  contests.  Nearly  93%  of  all  high 
schools  have  yearbooks,  while  83% 
have  newspapers  or  newsmagazines. 
Yearbooks  have  changed  tremendously 
since  we  were  in  high  school.  Some  ex¬ 
cellent  writing  is  contributed  to  year¬ 
books  today. 

•  Give  awards.  They  encourage  stu¬ 
dents,  keep  advisers  motivated  and  let 
the  community  know  that  quality  jour¬ 
nalism  programs  are  important.  Admin¬ 
istrators  also  tamper  less  with  strong 
programs. 

•  Recognize  Scholastic  journalism 
Week  (in  February)  in  your  paper.  Con¬ 
tact  the  JEA  for  details  on  it. 

•  Donate  old  equipment  to  a  local 
high  school.  They  would  probably  love 
to  have  those  old  light  tables,  enlargers 
and  other  items. 

•  Address  the  low  starting  salaries  in 
journalism.  If  you  want  the  best  and  the 
brightest,  you  must  be  prepared  to  com¬ 
pete. 

•  Be  concerned  about  the  censorship 
occurring  in  high  school  publications. 

Jean  Gaddy  Wilson  has  pointed  out 
that  newspapers  need  to  address  the  is¬ 
sues  that  teens  are  talking  about.  Teens 
want  to  address  these  issues  themselves. 
With  your  help,  they  can  have  the  free¬ 
dom  to  do  that. 

At  the  high  school  level,  journalism 
does  mean  everything.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  1  attended  a  summer  high  school 
journalism  workshop,  1  knew  1  wanted 
to  be  part  of  this  challenging  field  and 
to  nurture  that  love  in  others. 

The  struggle  to  create  a  strong  pro¬ 


gram  has  not  been  easy.  My  rewards 
come  when  students  advise  others  to 
get  involved  because  “It’s  the  one  place 
you’ll  really  learn  to  write”  and  when 
another  of  my  best  and  brightest  stu¬ 
dents  says,  “1  thought  that  I  wanted  to 
be  something  else,  but  now  1  know  that 
1  can  make  a  much  greater  difference  in 
our  world  as  a  journalist.” 

With  your  cooperation  and  commit¬ 
ment,  1  am  confident  that  more  young 
people  can  —  and  will  —  become 
journalists.  BEOT 

New  York  Times 
historian  wins 
two  awards 

A  FILM  PRODUCED  and  directed  by 
a  New  York  Times  historian,  Susan  Dry- 
foos,  has  won  two  awards:  a  Council  on 
International  Nontheatrical  Events 
(CINE)  Golden  Eagle  award  and  the 
WorldFest  Silver  award. 

The  executive  producer  of  the  film  is 
A.  William  Kelly,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  WVIA-TV,  Pittston, 
Pa. 

The  CINE  Golden  Eagle  award,  to 
be  presented  to  Dryfoos  in  March  1994 
in  Washington,  qualifies  the  film  for 
Oscar  nomination  in  the  short  and  fea¬ 
ture  documentary,  short  subject  and  an¬ 
imation  categories.  It  also  makes  the 
film  eligible  to  be  placed  by  CINE  in 
international  festivals. 

The  26th  annual  WorldFest-Houston 
received  more  than  4,100  entries  in 
1993  from  43  countries.  Among  its 
sponsors  are  the  Houston  Chronicle  and 
the  Houston  Post. 

The  idea  for  the  film  came  to  Dry¬ 
foos  while  she  was  director  of  the  New 
York  Times  History  Project,  which  has 
produced  a  variety  of  films  on  the 
newspaper  and  some  of  its  editors  and 
leaders. 

Newspaperman 
pens  book 

JACK  SANDERS,  EXECUTIVE  editor 
of  Acorn  Press  newspapers  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  York,  has  authored 
Hedgemaids  and  Fairy  Candles:  The 
Lives  and  Lore  of  North  American 
Wildflowers. 

The  book  originated  from  a  series  of 
newspaper  columns  Sanders  wrote  in 
the  1970s  and  1980s.  He  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  while  doing  a 
wildlife  survey  of  his  community. 


Hawaii  House 
passes  mandatory 
recycling  bill 

THE  HAWAII  HOUSE  of  Representa¬ 
tives  has  passed  a  bill  that  would  re¬ 
quire  large  publications  to  use  at  least 
25%  recycled  newsprint  by  1998. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  a  joint  House- 
Senate  committee  for  an  attempted 
agreement  on  a  final  draft. 

Last  year,  the  Legislature  sent  a 
newsprint  recycling  bill  to  Gov.  John 
Waihee,  who  vetoed  it,  saying  it  pre¬ 
sented  constitutional  problems  because 
it  was  aimed  at  “one  segment  of  society.” 

The  new  bill  would  require  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  of  more  than 
25,000  a  week  to  use  recycled  newsprint 
on  a  gradually  rising  scale  —  15%  by 
1994;  20%  by  1996,  and  25%  by  1998. 

Richard  Hartnett,  publisher  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  and  president  of 
the  Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency,  which 
administers  the  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Advertiser  and  the 
Honolulu  Star' Bulletin,  said  HNA  is 
committed  to  using  paper  made  from 
recycled  fiber  “but  there  simply  isn’t  a 
big  enough  supply  of  it  nationwide.” 

Newspapers  in  other  states  where 
legislatures  have  passed  similar  bills 
have  made  the  same  argument. 

Hartnett  was  quoted  in  the  Advertis¬ 
er  as  saying  that  HNA  is  willing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  voluntary  recycling  plan 
proposed  by  the  Hawaii  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  But,  he  said,  government  reg¬ 
ulations  cannot  succeed  if  there  is  not 
enough  recycled  newsprint. 

Richard  Botti,  HPA  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  predicted  that  the  association’s 
board  of  directors  would  approve  a  res¬ 
olution  saying  the  industry  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  recycling.  —  M.L.  Stein 

Freedom  Forum 
backs  database 
reporting  project 

THE  FREEDOM  FORUM  and  Inves¬ 
tigative  Reporters  and  Editors  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  expand  and  improve 
a  program  that  teaches  reporters  to  use 
computer  databases. 

A  $221,000  one-year  Freedom  Forum 
grant  will  enable  IRE  to  offer  seminars 
on  database  reporting  in  newsrooms 
around  the  country  in  cooperation  with 
the  Missouri  Institute  for  Computer-As¬ 
sisted  Reporting  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
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The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  YearBook  - 


—  Introducing  “Who’s  Where” 

SECTION  I:  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  daily  newspaper  personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers,  new  dailies, 
suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  special  service  dailies,  action/hot  line  editors, 
employee  and  carrier  publications.  ★  New  for  1993  is  a  state  map  at  the  beginning  of  each  state’s  listing  which  shows  the 
location  of  each  daily  newspaper  and  the  metropolitan  statistical  areas  for  each  state. 

SECTION  II:  Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspapers,  religious  newspapers,  foreign-language  newspapers  military  newspapers 
and  college  and  university  newspapers. 

SECTION  III:  Canadian  daily  newspapers,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  weekly  newspapers,  foreign-language 
newspapers,  tabloids,  carriers  and  employee  publications,  and  action/hot  line  editors. 

SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  lreland,newspapers  of  Europe,  the  Caribbean  region.  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  South  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 

SECTION  V:  News,  picture  and  press  services,  feature,  news  and  picture  syndicate  services,  comic  section  groups  and 
networks,  newspaper-distributed  magazine  sections,  and  art  and  mat  services. 


Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 


SECTION  VII:  NAA  roster,  associations  and  clubs,  representatives,  various 
membership  directories,  schools  of  journalism,  newspaper  films, 
brokers,  appraisers,  clipping  bureaus,  unions 
promotion  services,  ombudsmen,  press  and 
radio-tv  correspondents,  US.  Correspondents 
Association,  Association  of  American 
Correspondents  in  London,  and  more. 


NEW  SECTION  VIII:  Whos  Where:  a 
complete  listing  of  all  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  personnel  in  alphabetical 
order  by  last  name  with  their  title 
newspaper  at  which  they  are  located,  and 
their  telephone  number. 


Order  your  own  E&P 
International  Year  Book  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P  and 
mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 


Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)675-4380. 


SECTION  VI:  Equipment,  suppliers  and  services  with  a  directory  of  company  names,  products  and  services,  plus  production 
personnel  pay  scales  and  top  minimum  scales  for  reporters. 
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11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ACCURATE  FORECASTS 


Precise,  Reliable  Price  Forecasts  on 
6,000  NYSE  +  AMEX  +  OTC  Stocks.  FREE 
TRIAL  on  BBS:  (408)  733-9341, 
8/N/1,  to  14,400  baud.  Extremely 
Affordable.  Voice:  (408)  773-8715. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Montbly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history. 
(313)  573-2755. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  (21 2)  929-1259 


BUSINESS 


"SMALL  BUSINESS  FOR  LESS!!!' 
$10/3  1000-word  columns  every  week. 
Practical  advice  on  small  business/home- 
office  computing,  law,  mktng.,  mngmnt. 
Call  (305)  443-1634. 


CARTOONS 


A  FRESH  VOICE  WITH  A  NEW  STYLE 
Editorial  cartoons  by  Alan  Vitello 
Custom  drawn  for  your  community! 
Send  today  for  your  free  samples! 
PO  Box  740175  Arvada,  CO  80006 


ENTERTAINMENT 


WEEKLIES:  Hook  readers  on  lively 
Hollywood  gossip  column.  Camera- 
ready.  Affordable.  (800)  533-0073. 
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MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diega,  CA 
92103. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach, 

FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman, 
MT  59715,  (406)  586-6621 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-South/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-East-(703)  750-8675 
Bob  Derr-SEast-(919)  626-7630 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(519)  631-5709 

MEL  HODEa,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 


DEAR  UNCLE  WALLY 
Ludicrous,  absurd,  nonsensical, 
idiosyncric,  tongue-in-throat,  award¬ 
winning  wacko  weekly.  (21 5)  493-1 795. 
Samples.  1 1 1  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Yard- 
ley,  PA  19067. 

"IN  A  NUTSHELL" 

Because  life  is  too  important  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Award-winning,  700- 
word  weekly  humor  column,  syndicated  5 
years.  Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara 
Naness,  119  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illus¬ 
trated).  Great  for  weekend  section  or 
entertainment  pages.  Camera  ready. 
Star  photos.  Our  18th  year.  Cineman 
Syndicate,  7  Chades  Court,  Middletown, 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


'SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  10  years  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sole  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick 
Briggs. 

(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

~c7bERICY~&  ASS^IATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 

Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

j^^w.  hall'Ir 

Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ADVICE  &  ANSWERS 

Co-publish  free  monthly  Advice  & 

Answers  local  edition:801/635-9817 

CANADA-CANADA 
We  hove  several  super  >veekly  situa¬ 
tions.  Make  sure  you're  in  our  active 
Buyer's  Files.  Contact:  Bruce  Lantz, 
W.B.  Grimes,  (519)  631-5709. 

WEST  COAST  FLORIDA  WEEKLY 
40-t-  years  in  business.  Price  eguals 
one  year's  gross.  PO  Box  3025,  Clear¬ 
water,  FL  34630. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


GEORGIA:  Free-circ.  weekly  newspaper. 
Carrier  delivery.  Est.  1976.  Affluent 
market.  Gross,  $384,000.  Cash  flow, 
$135,000.  Significant  development 
potential.  Sales  price,  $550,000, 
owner  financing. 

NEW  MEXICO:  Direct-mail  monthly 
shopper.  Est.  1 986.  Booming  Southwest¬ 
ern  market.  Weekly  potential. 
Approximately  $400,000  gross.  Cash 
flow,  $80,000.  Sales  price,  $295,000, 
owner  financing. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA:  County  seat  weekly. 
Paid  circ.  3,400.  major  new  indust^ 
opening  soon.  Gross  $250,000.  Sales 
price,  $300,000s. 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326,  (404)  364-6554 
Lon  W.  Williams 

NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 

OWNER  RETIRING.  SACRIFICE. 
Strong  southern  Shopper.  20  years 
20,000  circ.  mail/carrier  combo. 
Gross  $320K,  1992.  Finance  for  buyer 
with  knowledge  and  ability.  Small 
dowm.  Excellent  growth  potential.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Box  6436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  MANAGER 

Weekly  Business  paper  seeks  invest¬ 
ing  partner  to  ultimately  take  over. 
Gross  sales  $500K.  Financing 
available.  Reply  to  Box  6442,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WESTERN  OREGON  weekly,  nice  town 
near  metro  area,  Mac  eguipped,  $100K 
gross,  priced  $70K  with  $25K  dovwi. 
WHITESMITH  PUBUCATION 
SERVICES 

Rod  Whitesmith  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Weekly  paper  -  Tampa  Boy  area.  Gross 
over  5200K.  Ready  to  grow.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Will  sacrifice.  Send  to 
Box  6298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

CALIFORNIA  INVESTORS  seek  coun¬ 
ty  seat  weeklies  or  small  dailies  in 
unopposed  markets.  Mr.  Downs,  (619) 
362-0262. _ 

Better  bend  than  break. 

Scottish  Proverb 


COUPLE  DESIRES  to  own  established 
paid  weekly  newspaper  in  Zones  5,  7  or 
9.  Circulation  in  4-5M  range.  Reply  to 
Box  6451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

METRO  JOURNALIST  with  a  family 
looking  to  buy  an  established  weekly. 
Well  financed  and  interested  in  an  oper¬ 
ation  grossing  $400K  to  $500K. 
Will  submit  resume.  Willing  to  buy 
now  or  work  out  a  gradual  takeover.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone  5  or  pacific  northwest.  Reply  to 
Box  6448,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000 
to  25,000.  All  correspondence 
and  discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


INCREASE  YOUR  ANNUAL  gross 
20-30K  with  Colorado-based  sports 
and  recreation  paper.  Two  years  old, 
2,500  subscriber  list,  7,000 
distribution.  Very  low  cost  desktop 
operation  with  huge  potential  for  growth. 
Cash  offers  only.  Call  Doug,  (303) 
758-7965,  days,  for  more  information. 

MOM  &  POP  trader  needs  professional 
manpawer  and  capital  to  fulfill  nation¬ 
al  franchise  patential.  (904) 

237-0045. _ 

I  like  criticism,  but  it  must  be  my  way. 

Mark  Twain 


EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

AGFA  RPS  6100  Doylite  camera. 

Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

"THE  PUBUSHER'S  HELPER' 

Advertising  and  distribution  invo¬ 
icing,  accounts  receivable  and 
subscribers  maintenance  software  for 
MACS  and  IBM/PC  compatibles. 
Wachusett  Programming  Associates, 
9  Oakcrest  Road,  Holden,  MA  01520. 
(800)  345-8507. 

MAILROOM 

1990  MULLER-MART1NI  227S  7  INTO 
1  INSERTER  AVAILABLE  6/15/93. 
$110,000.  INCLUDES  WARRANTY. 
CALL  MIDAMERICA  GRAPHICS  AT 
(800)  356-4886. 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
avoilable.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  dis¬ 
count  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


&  SUPPLIES 

MAILROOM 

ADD-ON  UNITS: 

•  Urbanite,  (1)  1100  series,  (2) 
1200  series,  (1)  500  series,  (1) 
1200  series  3  color,  (1)  600 
series  3  color 

•  Community,  (1)  SC- 1978  mfg,  (2) 
Community  1971 

•  Harris  N-845,  22  3/4"  (1974) 

BEa-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:(201)  492-8877 
Fax  (201)  492-9777 

HARRIS-SHERIDAN 
524  INSERTER 
Good  condition, 
available  mid-August. 

$15,000,  Gurney  King 
(409)  935-2415. 

MAIL  ROOM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S 

Inserters 

4  Ferog  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  mochines 

Northeast  Industries  (213) 
256-4791 

MULLER  227E  3  into  1  INSERTER. 
2.5  years  old  -  1  year's  use-like  new 
BILL  KANIPE— (404)  428-5817 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM 

Kansa  Model  320  2  into  1  inserter, 
can  be  seen  running.  $14,000. 

Bunn  tying  machines  1 -$800, 
1-$1  000 

Wesca  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

MULLER  MODEL  275  INSERTERS 
Run  an-line  directly  from  press  up  to 
50,000  IPH  with  7  inserts,  system 
includes  2  Muller  275  inserters  with 
5  #286  Comp.  Stackers,  4  bottom  wrap, 
4  SigiKxJe  ML2EE  strapping  machines 
and  crossavers. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-52 18  or  (800)  74 1  - 1 937 

NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

NEWS  RACKS  FOR  SALE 
Standard  or  Tabloid.  $100  Each 
FOB  Dallas  (214)  223-9175 

If  you  judge  people,  you  have  no  time  to 
love  them. 

Mother  Teresa 


_ PRESSES _ 

COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

HARRIS  VI 5A  4  units  w/brush  damp 
H.D.  JF-15  (older,  can  be  seen  running. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  (older  &  balloon 
8  40'  or  42"  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  (or  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fox  (816)  887-2762. 

CALL  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


INDUSTRY  SERVICiS 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEA4ARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo- 
Hons  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
"The  paper  people*  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  stop  savers. 

Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 

VER-A-FAST  MISSION, 
to  provide  our  clients  with  the  best 
tools,  to  most  accurately  measure  the 
quality  of  their  service  and  to  help  them 
improve  the  retention  of  their  customers. 
Coll  1(800)  327-8463  Member  NAA 
Exce/fence  is  never  an  accident. 

Anonymous 


DATABASE  MARKETING 

f  iiVlM^iyr 

MarketinuGroupTnc 

Data  Base  Marketing, 
Consulting  &  Implementation 
Mm97*0227 

35S4  Hoffman  Rd.  E.,  SL  Paul,  M\  SSIIO 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

36  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 

PHOENIX  COMMUNICATIONS  for 
newspaper  management  and  higher 
profits.  Market  analysis  and  business 
plans  for  buying,  selling  or  refinancing. 
Call  Brent  Leslie  at  |9$t)  654-1 1 12. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 

MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  (or  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Une  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiON! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CAa  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


•AnENTION* 

Is  your  press  overdue  for  a  checkup? 
Call  today  and  schedule  an  appointment! 
We  do  major  repair  work 
and  routine  maintenance. 
QUAUTY  IMPRESSIONS 
Phone  (304)  748-0531  or 
Fax  (304)  748-2517 


Prefer  a  loss  to  a  dishonest  gain;  the 
one  brings  pain  at  the  moment,  the 
other  for  all  time. 


E&P’s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  piace.  (212)  675-4380 


MEDIA  ADVISOR;  Full  time  staff 
position  to  advise  and  assist 
editorial  and  production  staffs  of  a 
metropolitan  university  thrice-weekly 
newspaper  and  twice-quarterly  maga¬ 
zine.  Opportunity  to  teach  in  nationally 
recognized  Writing  Program.  Masters 
degree  in  journalism  or  related  field, 
or  an  equivalent  combination  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience  required.  Minimum 
3  to  5  years  professional  print  experi¬ 
ence.  Application  deadline:  July  30, 
1993.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  writing  samples  and  names  of 
three  references  to  Joseph  P.  Tomain, 
Dean,  UC  College  of  Low,  Mail  Location 
0040,  Cincinnati,  OH  45221. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER  -  12,000  circulation 
Zone  5  daily  seeks  aggressive,  hands- 
on  manager.  Must  have  strong  market¬ 
ing  background,  with  working  knowl- 
eo^  of  all  departments.  Excellent  com¬ 
pensation  package  with  401 K.  Groupop- 
eration  with  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Resumes  to  Box  6434,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP  to  General  Man¬ 
ager?  25,000  circulatian  daily  in  Zone 
3  seeks  experienced  advertising/ 
marketing  director  ready  for  more 
responsibility.  Should  hove  knowledge 
of  competing  media  and  other  phases  of 
newspaper  operations  including  circu¬ 
lation,  budgeting  and  production. 
Degree,  strong  people  skills,  communi¬ 
ty  oriented.  EOE.  Resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  6424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

AD  SALES  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  Retail  Ad 
Sales  Manager  for  Texas  mid  sized 
daily.  Energetic,  successful  candi¬ 
date  must  hove  the  demonstrated  abil¬ 
ity  to  lead,  direct,  motivate  and  man¬ 
age  our  advertising  sales  .staff.  Key  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  be  to  insure  revenue 
growth  through  creative  solutions  to  our 
customer's  needs.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits  available  for  the  right  person. 
We  are  a  member  of  Harte-Hanks 
Communications.  Send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  Jack  Grimes, 
Abilene  Reporter- News,  100  Cypress, 
Abilene,  TX  79601  or  fax  (915) 
672-8754. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 

A  critic  is  a  legless  man  who  teaches 
running. 

Channing  Pollock 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
The  Fort  Pierce  Tribune  (27,000 
daily)  has  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
experienced  Ad  Director,  the  Tribune  is 
located  on  the  South  Coast  of  Flori¬ 
da's  beautiful  Atlantic  beaches.  This 
is  a  competitive  market;  therefore,  a 
candidate  must  hove  good  leadership 
skills.  Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  references  to: 

The  Tribune 
ATTN:  David  Rutledge 

PO  Box  69 
Fort  Pierce,  FL  34954 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  Great 
demographics,  superior  product,  terrific 
staff.  We  need  savvy,  aggressive  person 
to  take  our  42,000  circulation  weekly 
(3  zones)  to  next  level.  Primary  respon¬ 
sibility  is  paper,  other  products 
possible.  Send  resume,  letter,  salary 
requirements:  Ad  Director  Search,  The 
Cathalic  SUN,  421  S.  Warren  St., 
Syracuse,  NY  13202. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Miami-based  publishing  company 
seeks  Advertising  Manager  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  ad  soles,  marketing,  promo¬ 
tion,  and  research  for  three  national  food 
trade  magazines.  Must  have  proven  re¬ 
cord  of  success  selling  ad  space  primari¬ 
ly  by  phone  for  a  trade  publication. 
Advertising  food  sales  a  plus. 
College  degree  preferred.  Strong  self¬ 
management  skills.  Team  player  able  to 
lead  and  train  others.  Letter  and  resume 
to  A.  Morton,  International  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  America,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
507-E  Miami  Springs,  FL  33166.  Tel 
(305)  887-1700;  FAX  (305)  885- 
1923. 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
Excellent  career  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  newspaper  sales  representative. 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers  is  looking  for 
an  aggressive,  outgoing  career-minded 
self  starter  experienced  in  newspaper 
advertising  sales.  The  right  candi¬ 
date  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
advance  in  a  dynamic  environment. 
Bachelor's  degree,  car  necessary.  Full 
benefit  package.  Competitive  salary  plus 
bonus  and  commission.  Please  respond 
to  Ad  #60,  The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  PO 
Box  4915,  Syracuse,  New  York  13221 . 

AGGRESSIVE  PUBLISHER/GENERAL 
MANAGER  for  daily  paper.  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  Experience  in  strate¬ 
gic  planning,  news  and  sales  helpful. 
Rewarding  job,  beautiful  area.  Box 
6447,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
The  New  Britain  Herald,  central  Connec¬ 
ticut's  largest  afternaon  daily,  is 
seeking  an  experienced  advertising 
manager  to  direct  all  functions  of  the 
advertising  sales  department. 

Responsibilities  will  include 
developing  and  motivating  all  sales 
people,  budgeting  and  strategic  plan¬ 
ning.  This  individual  will  be 
involved  in  major  operating  deci¬ 
sions  and  play  a  critical  role  in 
developing  new  sources  of  revenue. 

The  successful  candidate  should  be  a 
strong  leader  with  competitive  market 
experience,  hove  several  years  of  man¬ 
agement  experience  and  a  proven  track 
record  of  sales  and  management  ac¬ 
complishment. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefits 
package.  If  you  are  interested  in  this 
exciting  opportunity,  please  send 
resume  along  with  salary  history  and 
requirements  to: 

Box  6449,  Editor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Award  winning  40,000  daily  is 
searching  for  the  right  candidate  for 
this  highly  visible  and  responsible 
position.  Requires  innovative  manage¬ 
ment  built  on  foundation  of  strong 
leadership,  training  and  presentation 
skills.  Ideal  southern  community 
offers  market  growth,  recreation,  and 
access  to  urban  areas.  Competitive 
salary,  bonus  and  benefits  package. 
Upward  mobility  possible  for  the  high 
achiever.  Confidential.  Send  resume  to 
Box  6417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER,  LOS 
ANGELES  DAILY  NEWS.  High-energy, 
enthusiastic  candidate  must  have 
proven  leadership  and  communication 
skills,  a  strong  background  in 
training  and  be  capable  of  motivating  a 
large  sales  staff  in  an  aggressive 
market.  5  years  of  newspaper  sales  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Successful  candidate 
will  join  one  of  America's  fastest 
growing  newspapers.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  Daily  News,  PO  Box  4200,  Wood¬ 
land  Hills,  CA  91365.  EOE. 

No  pessimist  ever  discovered  the  secrets 
of  the  stars,  or  sailed  to  an  uncharted 
land,  or  opened  a  new  heaven  to  the 
human  spirit. 

Helen  Keller 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 
If  you  are  creative  and  can  generate 
results.. .we  want  to  talk  to  you! 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  Advertising 
Sales  Development  Manager.  Position 
is  responsible  for  the  Marketing, 
Special  Section,  Graphic  Artist  and 
New  Product  Development  departments. 

Position  reports  to  the  Director  of 
Advertising  Sales  and  Marketing. 

A  proven  track  record  of  leadership  and 
results  is  sought.  Bachelor's  degree 
preferred.  Must  possess  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  computer  systems  (both  PC  and 
Mac  preferred).  Experience  in  .Marketing 
Research  a  plus. 

Previous  media  experience  helpful.  We 
are  looking  for  the  right  individual 
who  will  take  projects  from  conception  to 
completion,  lead  a  Sales  Development 
department  and  has  the  ability  to  work 
well  within  the  community  as  ■^1  as  the 
newspaper. 

Bakersfield  is  a  friendly  western 
city  with  affordable  housing  and  great 
recreation  opportunities  nearby. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Human  and  Organizational  Development 
THE  BAKERSFIELD  CAUFORNIAN 
PO  Box  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 
FAX:  (805)  395-7484 

EEO/MF/H 

ASSISTANT  TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  in  Upstate 
New  York,  are  looking  for  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated  person  to  assist  in  all  aspects 
of  marKiging  its  telephone  sales  staff. 
The  successful  candidate  will  work 
with  a  sales  manager  on  overall  motiva¬ 
tion  and  training  of  a  20  person  sales 
staff.  Other  areas  of  responsibility 
include  setting  goals,  working  with 
the  staff  to  sell  special  sections  and 
classified  features,  developing  new 
products  and  maintaining  bonus/ 
commission  plans. 

Candidate  must  be  a  proven  leader  who 
works  well  in  a  fast-paced  environment. 
Candidate  must  hove  a  four  year  degree. 
Classified  telephone  sales/ management 
experience  a  plus.  Full  benefit  package. 
We  value  a  diverse  workforce.  Please 
respond  to  Ad  #50,  The  Syracuse  News¬ 
papers,  PO  Box  4915,  Syracuse,  New 
York  13221. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.'s  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion  is  accepting  resumes  from 
candidates  interested  in  working  as  a 
Telephone  Sales  Manager  for  one  of  our 
daily  newspapers  in  the  northeastern 
United  States.  Applicants  should  have 
supervisory  experience  in  classified 
advertising  sales.  Please  fax  (703) 
558-3810  or  mail  your  resume  with 
cover  letter  including  salary  history 
and  names  of  references  to  Diane  E. 
Keeley,  Manager,  Recruiting/Place¬ 
ment,  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  1100  Wilson 
Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22234.  Gannett  is 
an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS  available 
in  Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/ 
Art  Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


SENIOR  INFORMATIONAL 
GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

The  Record  seeks  a  graphics  journal¬ 
ist  of  3-t-  years  experience,  skilled  in 
page  design,  conceptualization  and 
creation  of  maps,  charts,  logos,  illus¬ 
trations  and  informational  graphics,  and 
the  informed  use  of  color.  Position  re¬ 
quires  intelligent,  articulate  communica¬ 
tor  who  can  deal  with  pressure  with  in¬ 
ventive  problem-salving,  humor,  and 
clarity  Successful  candidate  will  be  flu¬ 
ent  in  Aldus  Freehand,  Aldus  Page- 
maker,  Quark  XPress,  Adobe  Illustrator, 
MacDraw  Pro,  and  CricketGraph.  Send 
resumes  and  non-returnable  wark  sam¬ 
ples  to  Kevin  O'Neill,  Grophics  Editor, 
The  Record,  1 50  River  Street, 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601 . 

CIRCULATION 

24,000  Zane  4  6-day  PM  daily  seeks 
marketing  oriented  circulation 
director  experienced  in  home  delivery, 
single  copy,  promotion  and  office 
systems.  Must  be  able  to  train  and  moti¬ 
vate.  Good  people  skills  essential. 
Send  resume  with  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  6438,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  EOE. 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR  with  proven 
track  record  sought  by  The  Key  West 
Citizen.  Sunday  through  Friday  AM, 
lOK  daily,  11K  Sunday.  Excellent 
opportunity  in  one  of  North  America's 
most  unique  settings.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  creative  and  dedicated  to  qual¬ 
ity  customer  service.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Steve  Smith, 
Publisher,  The  Key  West  Citizen,  PO 
Box  1800,  Key  West,  FL  33041. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1993 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&P’s  Grculation  Department 
at  (212)  675-4380. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  two 
state-of-the-art  journals  (soon  to  be 
three)  in  NY  metro  area.  We  need  some¬ 
one  skilled  in  both  direct  moil 
solicitations  and  in  newsstand 
distribution,  someone  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm  to  spare,  who  is  willing  to 
try  new  and  dramatic  approaches  to 
small  magazine  growth.  Responses  to 
Bryan  Gill,  PO  Box  357,  Sea  Cliff, 
NY  11579. 

EDITORIAL 

ABOVE  AVERAGE? 

Send  us  news  clips  that  show  you're  a 
clear  thinker.  Show  us  features  that  prove 
you're  interested  in  life.  The  Sandu¬ 
sky  (Ohio)  Register  has  room  on  its 
excellent  staff  lor  a  reporter  in  a  two- 
person  bureau.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Rex  Rhoodes,  Managing  Editor,  3 1 4  W. 
Market  St.,  Sandusky,  OH  44870. 
Applicants  from  Ohio  and  surrounding 
states  only.  Salary  scale:  $305  to 
$345. 

A  NEW  YORK  TIMES  CO.  regional  news¬ 
paper  in  Central  Florida  has  openings 
for  three  journalists  who  are  not  afraid 
of  o  hotly  competitive  market: 

COPY  EDITOR:  Strong  editing  and 
headline  writing  skills  are  required 
for  this  spot  on  our  copy  desk. 

FEATURES  REPORTER:  At  least  one  year 
of  daily  experience  required  to  report 
on  all  aspects  —  hord  and  soft  —  of 
the  features  beat. 

SPORTS  REPORTER:  All  local  sports 
are  covered  by  this  beat,  so  strong 
reporting  and  writing  skills  are 
needed. 

Send  resumes  and  work  samples  to  Box 
6430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

APDJ  NEWS  SERVICE  seeks  assis- 
tant  news  editor  in  NY.  Wire  service 
experience  preferred.  Newsroom  man¬ 
agement  required.  Mail  inquiries  only. 
200  Liberty  St.,  NY  10281. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Must  have  experience  as  reporter,  direct¬ 
ing  news  staff,  editing  and  electronic 
page  layout.  $636/week.  Send  resume, 
samples  and  references  to:  B  P  Smith,  The 
Enterprise,  60  Main  St.,  PO  Box  1450, 
Brockton,  MA  02403. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR:  A 
newsroom  leader  with  praven  talents  in 
editing,  design  and  graphics,  far 
progressive  7,000  daily  in  Wyam- 
ing's  mast  vigorous  community.  Top 
candidate  will  have  good  eye  for  photos 
and  page  design,  copy  editing,  manag¬ 
ing  projects.  We're  also  looking  for  a 
POLICE  REPORTER  with  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume/clips  to:  Editor  Ron 
Franscell,  News-Record,  PO  Box  3006, 
Gillete,  WY  82717.  (307)  682-9306. 

AWARD-WINNING  15,000-daily 
seeks  an  experienced  reporter  (or  both 
business  and  general  assignment 
duties.  We  affer  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  -  and  the  heart  of  Cojun 
Country.  Send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Ted  Truby,  Editor,  The  Daily 
Iberian,  PO  Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA 
70562.  Call  (318)  365-6773  after 
11  a.m.  CDT. 


ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR/ 
magazine.  Experienced  design  and 
word  editor  for  full-color  magazine  in 
Illinois'  second  largest  city.  Mac- 
based  system  demands  Quark  fluen¬ 
cy.  Excellent  Gannett  opportunity  for 
journalist  who  shows  initiative, 
talent  as  a  magazine  editor.  Hands-on 
position  supervises  writers,  photo¬ 
graphers  and  designer.  Resume,  samples 
to  Cuningham,  Executive  Editor,  Regis¬ 
ter  Star,  99  East  State  St.,  Rockford, 

IL  61104. 

^  assistant”iFestyle  EoiroR”  ” 

Creative  assistant  editar  sought  for 
Today,  the  daily  lifestyle  section  of 
The  Dallas  Morning  News.  Must  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  experience  super¬ 
vising  the  assignment,  editing  and 
praduction  of  features  and  special 
projects.  Should  have  strong  content 
editing  skills,  the  ability  to  coor¬ 
dinate  layaut  and  design  of  color 
section  fronts  with  a  talented  design 
staff;  manage  copy  flow;  evaluate  the 
work  of  reporters  assigned  to  the  de¬ 
partment;  perform  administrative  tasks 
as  delegated  and  represent  the  sectian, 
if  called  upon,  before  vorious  commu¬ 
nity  groups.  Must  display  energy,  flair, 
flexibility,  good  judgment  and  sound 
decision-making.  Today  is  an  aggres¬ 
sive  section  showcasing  news/ 
features  and  arts  and  entertainment 
coverage  for  the  Dallas  metropolitan 
area.  A  combination  of  newspaper 
and/or  magazine  experience  will  be 
considered.  Please  send  a  cover  letter 
stating  your  qualifications  for  the  posi¬ 
tion,  a  resume  outlining  job  history  (or 
the  past  10  years  and  a  brief  statement 
of  what  lifestyle  sections  of  the  '90s 
should  be  covering. 

Send  the  information  to: 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 

508  Young  Street 

Dallas,  TX  75202 

Attn:  Today  Editor/4th  floor 

Telephone  and  fax  queries  WILL  NOT  be 
accepted.  Applications  must  be  post¬ 
marked  by  July  26,  1993. 

^busTness  writer 

Arizona's  leading  newspaper  seeks  an 
experienced  reporter  who  can  translate 
complex  financial  and  business 
issues  into  clean,  lively  and  in¬ 
sightful  copy.  Requires  a  minimum 
of  five  years  experience  at  a  major  metro 
paper.  Write:  Don  Nicoson,  Business 
Editor,  The  Arizona  Republic,  PO  Box 
1950,  Phoenix,  AZ  86001. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
Telegraph,  103,000  daily,  120,000 
Sunday  needs  an  experienced  business 
editor  to  oversee  a  staff  of  4.  Primary 
responsibilities  include  setting  direction 
(or  content  and  visuals,  guiding  the 
staff  n  a  community  that  generates  a 
great  deal  of  business  news,  and  main¬ 
taining  visibility  in  the  business 
community.  Successful  candidates 
will  be  creative  individuals  with 
daily  newspaper  business  department 
and  management  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  toTerri  Fleming,  Deputy  Managing 
Editor,  Gazette  Telegraph,  30  South 
Prospect  Street,  Colorado  Springs, 
CO  80903. 


CAREER  SHIFT 
You'll  never  regret  it! 

We're  the  fastest-growing  publisher  in 
the  fastest-growing  field  of  publish¬ 
ing  in  America:  Newsletters.  For  the 
right  person,  we  offer  every  challenge 
and  reward  possible  in  newspaper  and 
magazine  jaurnalism,  and  more.  Our 
opening  is  for  an  exceptionally  ambi¬ 
tious,  hard-working  candidate  with  an 
absolute  minimum  of  three  years  of  tough 
professional  reporting  and  editing 
experience.  Within  a  year,  the  person 
who  gets  this  job  will  have  gained 
unique  knowledge  of  business-to-busi- 
ness  newsletter  conception,  editing  and 
reporting.  That  person  will  be  launched 
on  a  career  in  the  one  area  of  print 
journalism  that  will  go  on  growing  in 
importance  and  rewards  as  newspapers 
continue  to  dwindle.  Send  resume  and 
the  best  cover  letter  you  ever  wrote  ex¬ 
plaining  why  you're  the  person  to  do 't. 
No  inexperienced  applicants.  Executive 
Editor,  PBP,  715  Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  PA  19010. 

COPY  EDITORS 

The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  News  and 
Sports  copy  editors  wi  th  daily 
newspaper  experience,  strong  worcf- 
editing  and  headline  skills,  and  ability 
to  work  on  deadline.  Layout-pagination 
experience  a  plus.  Must  be  able  to  work 
flexible  hours.  Send  resume  and  personal 
autobiography  to  JJ  Wilkerson,  H.R. 
Assistant,  Fairview  Ave.  N.  &  John, 
PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111,  by 
August  6,  1993.  No  calls,  please. 

COPY  EDITOR  sought  by  aggressive, 
fast-paced  southern  Virginia  PM. 
Meticulous  editing,  flair  (or  lay¬ 
out,  willingness  to  work  hard.  Call 
or  write  Ginny  Wray,  Editor,  Mar¬ 
tinsville  Bulletin,  PO  Box  3711, 
Martinsville,  VA  24115,  (703) 
638-8801 . 

'CO^DITOR 

The  Press-Journal,  a  30,000  -  indepen¬ 
dent  AM  daily  in  Vero  Beach,  Fla., 
seeks  an  experienced  copy  editor  for  its 
universal  desk.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  a  minimum  of  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  journalism  or  related 
field,  at  least  two  years  of  experience, 
and  be  able  to  write  superior  headlines, 
design  organized  pages,  and  edit 
local  as  well  as  wire  copy.  We  pagi¬ 
nate.  Competitive  pay  and  benefits.  Send 
five  tear  sheets  to  Byron  Gray,  Personnel 
Department,  Press- Journal,  PO  Box 
1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL  32961. 

DESIGN  MANAGER 
Nationally  recognized  Catholic 
publishing  company  is  searching  (or  a 
Design  Manager  to  direct  the  design 
department  for  its  newspaper,  periodi¬ 
cals,  books  and  marketing  projects. 

Successful  candidate  must  possess 
the  skill  and  experience  of  directing  ihe 
design  efforts  of  both  in-house  and 
outside  resources  (or  graphics  and 
photography.  Experience  with  computer 
graphics  and  layout  software  is  a 
must.  Scanning  and  color  separation 
experience  is  a  plus. 

Position  is  for  a  hands-on  Designer/ 
Manager  who  can  handle  a  wide  range  of 
projects  with  limited  budgets  and 
impossible  deadlines.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

Publisher 

Our  Sunday  Visitor  Publishing 
200  Noll  Plaza 
Huntington,  IN  46750 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EASTERN  NC  WEEKLY  CHAIN  seeks 
full-Hme  reporter.  Must  be  fluent  in 
sports,  photo  skills  helpful.  $225- 
$275  plus  mileage,  benefits.  Moil 
resume  and  send  clips  to  Personnel 
Manager,  Johnstonian  Sun,  PO  Box 
278,  Selma  NC  27576. 

EDITOR,  AIR  FORcT TIMES 
Independent  publishers  for  the  military 
community  seek  editor  for  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  90,000  plus  faur-color  weekly 
tablaid.  Musts:  Strong  success 
record  improving  editorial  products, 
leading  and  motivating  editors  and 
reporters,  understanding  a  unigue  read¬ 
ership.  Some  military  bacKground 
(esp.  Air  Force)  desirable.  Proven  and 
extensive  editorial  success  (newspaper 
or  magazine)  essential.  This  is  a 
senior  management  position  with  a 
53-year-old  stable  publisher  situated 
in  northern  Virginia.  Send  cover 
letter,  detailed  resume  and  samples, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Army  Times  Publishing  Company,  Attn: 
Darfena  Craig,  6883  Commercial 
Drive,  Springfield,  VA  22159. 

M,/F/H/V 

EDITOR:  Head  newspaper  with  the  motto 
"If  you  don't  want  It  printed,  don't  let 
it  happen."  Investigative/enierprise 
skills.  Call  or  write  Jim  at  (303) 
925-2220  between  8-10  A^untain  Time, 
517  East  Hopkins,  Aspen,  CO  81611. 

EDITOR  NEEDED  by  small  afternoon 
daily.  Strong  on  local  copy,  heads, 
layout.  Community  min  ded.  Allan 
Evans,  Russell  (Kan.)  Daily  News, 
(913)  483-2118. 

EDITORS  &  WRITER  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-h  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

El^CUTIVE  EDITOR 

Cleveland-based  publisher  seeks  a 
seasoned  editor  to  oversee  six  growing 
business  newspapers.  Candidates  must 
hove  a  minimum  of  10  years  profession¬ 
al  writing,  editing  and  management 
experience.  Must  be  able  to  work  in  a 
busy,  competitive  environment  and  must 
hove  managed  an  editorial  department 
of  at  least  15-20  employees.  Business 
knowledge  and  proficiency  in  AP  style 
essential.  Candidate  also  must  be 
flexible  and  able  to  work  with  skilled, 
self-directed  staff.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to: 

Lou  Reyes,  Jr. 

Small  Business  News 

20800  Center  Ridge  Rd.  #315 
Cleveland,  OH  44116 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  smaT, 
growing  daily.  Opportunity  to  take 
initiative  and  prcxJuce  for  a  demand¬ 
ing  market.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
cover  letter  to  Fran  Smith,  Editor,  The 
Island  Packet,  PO  Box  5727,  Hilton 
Head  Island,  SC  29938  (No  phone 
calls,  please). 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
No  time  charges.  Access  1  (410) 
363-0834  by  mcjdem  for  information 
from  the  White  House,  on  business 
issues,  congress,  federal  policies. 
For  assistance,  call  PR  On-Line 
(202)  347-8918. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  with 
an  experience  in  saltwater  fishing 
wanted  for  a  Knight-Ridder  twice-weekly 
newspaper  in  the  Florida  Keys.  Must  be 
able  to  cover  all  types  of  news  as  well 
as  prcxfuce  several  fishing  publications 
a  year.  Photography  helprul,  transporta¬ 
tion  0  must.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
Jackie  Harder,  Editor,  Tfie  Keynoter,  PO 
Box  158,  Marathon,  FL  33050. 

GRAPHICS  ILLUSTRATOR 
An  experienced  graphics  illustrator 
is  needed  for  a  seven-day  AM  in  the 
fastest-growing  county  in  Illinois. 
Applicants  should  have  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  Macintosh  computers,  includ¬ 
ing  Adobe,  Quark  XPress  and  Aldus 
Freehand  programs,  to  create  informa¬ 
tional  and  illustrative  graphics  to  be  used 
with  news  stories. 

Newspaper  experience  required. 

Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to:  Mark  M. 
Sweetwood,  Editor,  The  Northwest  Her¬ 
ald,  PO  Box  250,  Crystal  Lake,  IL 
60039-0250. 

JAPAN  EXCHANGE 
International  Press  Institute's  20th 
annual  exchange  far  U.S.  editors 
seeks  applicants  for  program  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Application  info:  (703)  620- 
5984. 

LOCAL  NEwT  CONTENT  EDITOR^ 
50,000  Circulation  daily 
Have  a  passion  for  local  news  and  an 
appreciation  of  readers?  Qualified 
candidate  will  oversee  local  news¬ 
gathering  for  news,  features  and  busi¬ 
ness  pages  and  sections.  Supervisory- 
experience  a  must.  Strong  word  skills. 
Planning  and  teaching  ability.  Able  to 
develop  projects  and  high-impact 
stories.  Send  resume  to:  Managing 
Editor  Andrea  Yeager,  The  Sun  Herald, 
PO  Box  4567,  Biloxi,  MS  39535-4567. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Major  metro  daily  in  South  looking 
for  news  editor  to  run  copy  desk.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  copy  desk,  strong  innovative 
management  skills,  visual  orienta¬ 
tion,  familiarity  with  zoning  and 
pagination  desired.  To  apply  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  6433, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

MANAGING  EDITOR  to  direct  news 
department  of  12,000  circulation  PM 
ond  Sunday  daily  in  Hammond,  LA 
We're  in  a  pleasant,  growing  town  with 
a  university  and  located  near  New 
OHeans  and  Baton  Rouge.  Need  some¬ 
one  with  strong  background  in  news¬ 
room  management,  leadership  and  news 
experience.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
David  Frazer,  Publisher,  Daily  Star,  PO 
Box  1 1 49,  Hammond,  LA  70404. 

REPORTER 

The  Greensburg  Daily  News,  a  7,000 
circulation  PM  daily  in  southeast¬ 
ern  Indiana  wants  aggressive,  thorough 
and  enterprising  reporter  to  cover 
police  and  courts.  Will  also  cover 
county  government  and  write  variety  of 
other  stories.  Linder  new  editorial 
management.  Need  some  experience 
and  ability  to  handle  several  assign¬ 
ments  at  once.  We  are  one  hour  between 
Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to:  Caro¬ 
line  Murphy,  Editor,  PO  Box  106, 
Greensburg,  IN  47240  or  fax  to  (812) 
663-2985. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Small  daily  in  the  desert  Southwest 
needs  a  leader  (or  its  newsroom.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Box 
6452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  with  strong  editing 
and  supervisory  skills  to  lead 
eight-person  copy  desk  at  Knight- 
Ridder  daily.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  The  News, 
33  SE  Third  St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33432. 

NFL  BEAT  WRITER 

Qualified  candidates  must  hove  exper¬ 
ience  working  as  a  beat  writer  (or  a  NFL 
Team.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/Disabled. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6395, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHT  WIRE  EDITOR  &  SPORTS 
COPY  EDITOR/WRITER 

The  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  a  30,000 
Scripts  Howard  PM  in  Texas,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  experienced  editors  who  can 
turn  out  inviting  pages.  The  night  wire 
editor  edits  copy  from  three  wires  and 
lays  out  wire  pages  daily.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  night  owl  who  likes  sorting 
through  state,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  wires  to  select  the  stories  that  | 
will  mean  the  most  to  our  readers.  The 
Mondoy-Friday  work  day  starts  at  1 
am.  The  sports  copy  editor/ writer 
edits  sports  copy,  lays  out  Saturday 
Sports  tab  and  does  some  news/feature 
writing  on  a  shift  that  starts  at  about 
5  am  most  days.  Send  resumes  and  non- 
returnable  work  samples  to  Managing 
Editor  Terry  Scott  Bertling,  PO  Box  20 
El  Paso,  TX  79999.  No  calls,  please. 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

Award-winning  central  Illinois 
daily  seeks  versatile,  talented  pagi- 
nator  who  can  make  headlines  sing, 
design  striking  layouts  and  crank 
out  pages  with  dispatch.  Quark  XPress, 
Illustrator,  Freehand.  Right  and  left 
brain  thinking  a  plus.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Kirt  Manuel, 
Design  Editor,  Pekin  Daily  Times, 
PO  Box  430,  Pekin,  IL  61555. 

UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS  available 
immediately  in  Editor  &  Publi¬ 
sher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

REDESIGNING  —  Newspaper  under¬ 
going  exciting  makeover  will  beef  up 
its  copy  desk,  reporting  staff  and  sports 
staff  probably  in  the  fall.  75,000  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  southeastern  N.C.  Good 
pay  and  benefits.  Send  a  letter,  resume 
and  work  samples  to  John  Holmes, 
Personnel  Director,  Fayetteville 
Observer-Times,  PO  Box  849, 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302.  Salary  will  de¬ 
pend  on  experience,  but  please  mention 
your  expectations. 

REPORTER:  Generalist  needed  by  small 
daily-Sunday  hard  at  work  pursuing 
excellence.  Experienced  applicants  from 
Midwest  preferred.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  six  best  clips  to  Ronald  W. 
Hosie,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Union,  PO  Box  129,  Junction  City,  KS 
66441 . 

SPORTS  REPORTER’beeded  by  small 
daily,  circulation  10,000.  Salary 
in  $250  a  week  range.  Ray  Call,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  Emporia  Gazette,  PO  Draw¬ 
er  C,  Emporia,  KS  66801 
(316-342-4805). 


REPORTERS 

Creative,  non-traditional  newspaper 
invites  applications  from  creative, 
non-traditional  reporters  for  one  or 
either  of  two  beats: 

*One  of  the  hottest  educations  beats  in 
the  country  helped  earn  its  last  guar¬ 
dian  a  job  with  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
This  center-stoge  beat  requires  the  cre¬ 
ative  skills  to  bring  the  classroom  to 
life,  the  analytical  skills  ta  make 
finances  simple  and  inviting,  and 
the  gumshoe  determination  to  get  into 
print  the  back-room  dealings  of  a  secre¬ 
tive  school  board. 

*An  aggressive,  one-person  bureau 
requires  someone  with  the  energy,  judg¬ 
ment  and  initiative  to  cull  a  handful 
of  communities  (or  their  biggest  and 
most  memorable  happenings. 

Our  45,000-circulation,  seven-day 
AM  in  central  Illinois  wonts  repor¬ 
ters  who  strive  to  make  readers  care,  cry 
and  laugh.  Don't  apply  if  you  don't  want 
to  be  pushed  to  excel.  Deadline  for  clips 
and  resumes:  August  2.  Box  6450, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

A  12,000-circ.  morning  daily  in 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  seeks  a  gener¬ 
al  assignment  reporter  with  solid 
college  and/or  professional  experience. 
Successful  applicant  will  report  on 
local  government,  cover  police,  write 
features  and  get  a  taste  of  page  layout 
and  copy  editing.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Paul  Reichart,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Bradford  Era,  PO  Box  365, 
Bradford,  PA  16701.  Please,  no  phone 
calls. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Fresno  Bee,  Central  CA's  leading 
daily  newspaper,  is  looking  for  a 
sports  editor  who  can  lead  our  award¬ 
winning  staff  to  the  next  level  of  excel¬ 
lence.  This  editor  will  be  able  to  moti¬ 
vate  a  hard-working  staff,  hove  an  eye 
for  layout  and  graphics,  understand  the 
need  to  balance  coverage  between  col¬ 
lege  and  pro  sports  and  hove  strong 
word  editing  skills. 

We're  a  McClatchy  newspaper  that 
prizes  and  rewards  excellence.  Several 
years  of  sports  and/or  editing  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Position  offers  competitive 
salary  and  full  benefits.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  copies  of  your  section 
to:  BRENDA  AUSTIN,  THE  FRESNO  BEE, 
1 626  "E"  Street,  Fresno,  CA  93786.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

~  "sports  &  FEATURES  EDITORS 
Growing  daily  in  sunny  Nassau,  Baha¬ 
mas  seeks  hard-working  individuals 
with  Macintosh  page  layout  experierKe 
(Quark  XPress,  Illustrator,  etc.). 
Must  hove  editing  experience  and,  pref¬ 
erably,  a  college  degree.  Also  must  be 
willing  to  wear  many  hats  and  relocate 
quickly.  Interested  applicants  should 
mail  or  fax  a  resume  with  compen¬ 
sation  requirements  by  July  31st  to: 
Managing  Editor,  The  Tribune  Ltd.,  PO 
Box  N-3207,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  Fox 
(809)  328-2398. 

SPORTS  LAYOuf  EDITOR 

Qualified  candidates  must  hove  color 
experience  at  a  medium  to  major  daily 
newspaper.  Experience  on  a  Sports  Desk 
is  essential.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/Disabled. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6394, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

WANTED  BUSINESS/FARM  EDITOR  - 
The  Crescent-News  is  seeking  a  person 
to  cover  the  Business/Farm  beat  of  our 
17,000  circulation  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per.  Applicants  should  have  the  ability 
to  report  on  the  trends,  new  products, 
personnel  changes  and  earnings  of  the 
retail,  automotive,  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  businesses  in  our  north¬ 
western  Ohio  market.  If  you're  interested 
in  joining  a  team  of  hard  working  jour¬ 
nalists  i^ease  send  letter  af  applica¬ 
tion,  resume  and  clips  to,  Steve  VanDe- 
mark.  General  Manager,  The  Crescent- 
News,  PO  Box  249,  Defiance,  OH 
43512. _ 

WRITER/ ANALYST  —  The  Ackerman 
Group,  the  country's  premier  terrorism 
and  political-stability,  risk-analysis  ser¬ 
vice,  is  expanding  and  seeks  the  right 
seasoned  pro.  A^licants  should  have 
a  broad  knowledge  of  woHd  affairs, 
preferably  experience  as  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent.  Writing  and  analytical  skills 
a  must,  Russian/East  European  or  Latin 
American  experience  (and  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage)  a  major  plus.  Salary  $60,000- 
pus,  depending  on  skills  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Resume  and  writing  samples  to: 
The  Ackerman  Group,  1666  Kennedy 
Causeway,  Suite  700,  Miami  Beach,  FL 
33141. 

MARKETING 

MARKETING  DIREQOR 
The  Morning  News  Tribune,  a  1 30,000 
daily  and  145,000  Sunday  newspaper 
in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  seeks  a  Marketing 
Director  to  direct  the  newspaper's  prod¬ 
uct  marketing,  market  research,  its  ed¬ 
itorial,  odvertising  and  circulation  pro¬ 
motions,  and  its  public  service  activities. 
This  senior  level  position  reports  directly 
to  the  Publisher  and  ploys  a  key  role  in 
all  strategic  thinking  and  major  opera¬ 
tional  decisions  at  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  metropolitan  newspapers  in  the 
country. 

Ideal  candidates  will  hove  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  (M.B.A.  a  plus)  with  a 
concentration  in  marketing  and  prior 
marketing  experience  in  competitive 
markets  —  preferably  newspaper  or 
publishing.  We  are  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  manager  with  highly  developed 
strategic  thinking  skills  who  will 
help  us  continue  our  growth  by  more  fully 
addressing  the  needs  of  our  customers 
in  a  complex,  rapidly  changing  and 
highly  competitive  urban  environment. 

Strong  leadership  and  interpersonal 
skills  are  a  must,  both  within  the 
company  and  in  the  community.  Also 
essential  is  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  role  of  evolving  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  including  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  view  of  the  opportunities  those 
changes  pose  for  newspapers. 

The  Morning  News  Tribune  is  part  of  the 
McClotchy  Newspaper  group.  Tacoma  is 
situated  on  beautiful  Puget  Saund. 

Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
current  salary  requirements  to:  Steven 
V.  Robinson,  Admin.  Director,  Morn¬ 
ing  News  Tribune,  PO  Box  1 1 000,  Taco¬ 
ma,  WA  98411.  All  applications 
will  be  held  in  confidence.  We  are  an 
equal  opportunity  employer  and  encour¬ 
age  female  and  minority  applicants. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER 

OUTDOORS... AND  MORE 
We're  looking  for  an  Outdoor  Writer 
who  is  on  experienced  journalist  first, 
but  also  knows  how  to  rig  a  worm  har¬ 
ness. 

We  want  our  coverage  to  be  oriented 
toward  news  you  can  use,  how  to  do 
it  and  anticipatory  of  seasons  and  out¬ 
door  events  so  we  can  prepare  our 
readers  on  how  to  get  ready  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

We  want  someone  who  can  tell  our  read¬ 
ers  haw  to  soar,  how  to  go  boating,  how 
to  enjoy  state  parks,  how  to  help  con¬ 
serve  the  outdoors. 

We're  not  looking  for  someone  who 
thinks  this  job  is  just  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  on  company  time. 

Send  a  statement  of  your  philosophy, 
clippings  and  resume  to: 

Ralph  Morrow 
Executive  Sports  Editor 
Dayton  Daily  News 
45  S.  Ludlow  St. 

Dayton,  OH  45402 

PRESSROOM 

PRESS  ROOM  MANAGER 
Northwest  Penna.  10-paper  weekly  pub¬ 
lishing  group  with  growing  commercial 
printing  division  seeks  a  Press 
Room  Manager.  Respansibilities 
include  all  aspects  of  press  room 
production  and  supervision  of  press 
crew.  Qualified  candidate  will 
possess: 

’  3-5  years  supervisory  skills 

*  5  years  technical  experience  on  web 
offset  press,  preferably  News  King.  We 
hove  8  units  with  2  KJ6  folders. 

*  Proven  track  record  on  quality,  waste 
and  maintenance. 

Challenging  career  opportunity  offers 
competitive  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
package.  Send  confidential  resume  (no 
hone  calls,  please)  with  salary 
istory  to: 

Brown  Thompson  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
PO  Box  151 

Union  City,  PA  16438-0151 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Hands-on  supervisor  in  a  10-unit 
Urbanite  operatian,  producing  a 
32-40,000  AM  daily  and  Sunday  news- 
pxtper  with  commercial  printing.  Must 
have  a  proven  background  in  quality 
reproduction  and  maintenance.  A  New 
York  Times  Regional  newspaper. 

Send  resume  to: 

Production  Director,  The  Daily 
Commercial,  PO  Box  490007,  Leesburg, 
FL  34749-0007. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

EDITOR/PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 
growing  publishing  company  seeks 
combined  skills  of  journalism  with 
production/computer  to  oversee  produc¬ 
tion  process.  Must  be  proficient  in 
Pagemaker,  with  management  exper¬ 
ience.  Beautiful,  Florida  coastal  com¬ 
munity.  Salary  range  $22-30,000.  Ken 
Roberts  (407)  778-9800. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 
Zone  6  daily  is  seeking  a  candidate 
with  strong  mechanical/electrical 
skills  to  supervise  the  maintenance  of 
our  Metroliner  offset  press  and  related 
production  equipment.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  hove  at  least  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  metroliner  presses.  The  candi¬ 
date  will  also  be  a  team  builder  wha 
can  set  high  standards  and  develop  the 
technical  »ills  of  our  people. 

If  you  are  a  top  performer  and  thrive  on 
challenge,  this  opportunity  is  for  you. 
We  are  a  growing  market  and  offer  a 
very  competitive  salary,  banus  and  ben¬ 
efits  package.  Please  send  resume,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6446,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUaiON  SERVICES  MANAGER 
A  Gannett  newspaper,  located  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron,  in  Port  Huron, 
ML,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
Praduction  Services  Manager.  This 
hands-on  position  is  responsible  for 
overseeing  the  Production  and  Ad-ser¬ 
vices  department.  Applicants  must  have 
strong  management  (5yrs-f)  and  or¬ 
ganizational  »ills.  Prepress  experience, 
including  typsetting,  keylining,  page 
make-up,  pagination,  autokon,  etc.  is 
required.  Knowledge  of  the  Dewar 
Discovery  System  a  plus. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Production  Director 
TIMES  HERALD 
PO  Box  5009 

Port  Huron,  Ml  48061-5009 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

PACKAGING  CENTER  SUPERVISOR 
The  Times-Picayune  seeks  self- 
motivated,  proven  leader  for  supervis¬ 
ory  position  that  reports  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  head. 

•  Excellent  interpersonal  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills. 

•  Previous  supervisory  experience. 

•  Some  college  or  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence. 

•  Knowledge  of  personal  computer  help¬ 
ful. 

•  Skill  training  experience. 

•  Track  record  solving  problems  under 
tight  deadlines  in  a  praduction 
environment. 

We  offer  compjetitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Schedule  will  include  days, 
nights,  weekends  and  holidays. 

This  is  an  interesting  time  to  join 
our  team  as  we  expand  and  incarpo- 
rate  state  of  the  art  equipment  in  aur 
Packaging  Center,  and  establishing  new 
short  and  long  term  goals. 

Please  send  resume  along  with  salary 
history  to: 

Personnel  Department 
Attn:  Packaging  Center  Supervisor 
The  Times-Picayune 
3800  Howard  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 
An  equal  oppartunity  employer  M/F 


Atlention  Advertisers: 


Please  note  these  reminders 
when  sending  classified  ad  copy: 

•  Specify  an  exact  classification  within  a 
section  of  ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  & 
Supplies  -  Phototypesetting;  Industry 
Services  -  Consultants;  Help  Wanted  - 
Sales.  You  will  be  helping  us  put  your  ad 
where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you 
wish  your  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an 
E&P  box  number  is  required. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising 
should  include  the  number  of  columns  and 
inches  you  wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as 
how  many  weeks  the  ad  should  run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence 
regarding  your  ad,  please  include  a  copy 
of  ^he  invoice. 

E&P  Classified  Department 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S7,50  per  line  1  weel<-S3.96  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.60  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks-$3.25  per  iine,  per  issue 

3  weeks-S5,76  per  iine,  per  issue.  3  weeks-$2.75  per  ilne,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S4.95  per  iine,  per  issue.  4  weeks-  $2.56  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additionol  iine  in  copy.  Count  os  on  odditionai  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (El)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  ori  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rotes  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90:  2  to  5  times,  $85: 
6  to  13  times,  $80:  14  to  26  times  $75:  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contracf  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  maiied  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip - 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorS'Publisher 

11  West  19th  street.  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


.  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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ShoD  Talk  at  Thirty 


by  Qloria  Qrove  Olman 


JOURNALISM  COURSES  OFTEN  A  DUMPING 
GROUND  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULA 


TO  NURTURE  A  love  of  journalism 
in  young  people  is  what  keeps  me  and 
others  like  me  going  in  education. 

To  get  the  best  and  the  brightest  stu¬ 
dents  involved,  we  must  make  every¬ 
one  aware  of  the  value  of  journalism 
education. 

According  to  a  study  published  last 
year,  Dr.  Jack  Dvorak,  director  of  the 
High  School  journalism  Institute  at  In¬ 
diana  University,  found  that  75%  of  all 
high  schools  have  journalism  classes, 
with  more  than  half  a  million  students 
enrolled. 

Too  often,  though,  journalism  be¬ 
comes  a  dumping  ground  because,  in 
most  cases,  it  is  not  included  on  the 
college  prep  track.  Dvorak’s  study  also 
showed  that  only  13%  of  those  schools 
accept  the  classes  as  English  require¬ 
ment;  73%  accept  it  in  other  cate¬ 
gories,  and  13.5%  do  not  grant  credit 
for  media  labs  at  all. 

Ironically,  a  journalism  Education 
Association  study  indicated  that  col¬ 
lege  freshmen  who  had  been  involved 
in  high  school  publications  had  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  ACT  scores  and  higher 
grades  in  their  first  year  of  college  than 
did  those  not  involved,  journalism 
must  be  recognized  within  the  college 
preparatory  curriculum. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  must  work 
together  to  strengthen  the  training  of 
journalism  teachers.  Dvorak  found 
that  43%  of  journalism  educators  had 
never  considered  journalism  involve¬ 
ment  until  they  were  assigned  the  job 
by  an  administrator.  Only  39%  had 
made  their  initial  consideration  before 
college  graduation. 

Because  most  advisers  did  not  start 
out  with  journalism  or  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  career  goal,  you  can  help 

(This  has  been  adapted  from  a  speech 
presented  before  the  ASNE  Education 
for  Journalism  Committee  by  Olman, 
journalism  instructor  on  the  staff  of 
Utica  High  School,  Utica,  Mich.  Olman 
was  the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund 
1 992  journalism  teacher  of  the  year. ) 
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them  to  understand  better  how  a  news¬ 
paper  works.  By  doing  this,  these 
teachers  can  better  train  their  stu¬ 
dents.  Meeting  editors  and  reporters 
will  also  create  an  important  network 
for  advisers. 

An  important  step  has  been  taken 
by  the  journalism  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  1990,  the  jEA  established  a 
national  certification  exam  and  recog¬ 
nition  program,  which  shows  a  con¬ 
cern  for  making  journalism  courses  a 
valuable  part  of  the  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  We  must  encourage  advisers 
to  become  involved  in  this  important 
activity. 

Building  strong  writing  program  is 
important.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund,  summer 
Intensive  journalistic  Writing  institutes 
help  teachers  prepare  to  teach  an  Eng¬ 


lish  composition  course  using  journal¬ 
istic  writing  techniques.  Sponsoring  a 
teacher  for  this  program  would  help 
more  students  develop  an  appreciation 
for  journalism. 

As  the  Freedom  Forum  insert  in  the 
March  issue  of  American  Journalism 
Review  pointed  out,  high  school  papers 
are  struggling  for  existence.  When  ad¬ 
ministrators  see  publications  as  extras, 
they  more  readily  cut  them  to  save 
money,  but  they  cut  them  for  another, 
even  more  ominous,  reason. 

Student  journalists  today  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  issues  that  face  them: 
teen  pregnancy,  AIDS,  substance 
abuse,  suicide.  This  coverage  makes 
administrators  very  nervous.  1  know 
that  well. 

The  1988  Supreme  Court  Hazel¬ 
wood  decision  gave  schools  broad 
power  to  censor  student  expression. 
Since  then,  censorship  calls  to  the 
Student  Press  Law  Center  have  in¬ 


creased  two  and  a  half  times. 

Established  advisers  like  me  are 
standing  firm  in  our  quest  for  solid,  re¬ 
sponsible  student  reporting.  Young  or 
inexperienced  advisers  find  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  tackle  sensitive  issues  when 
they  feel  uncomfortable  —  or  when 
their  jobs  are  at  stake. 

Student  journalists  can  tackle  those 
tough  issues  responsibly.  Many  of  us 
believe  that  where  censorship  lives,  the 
quest  to  become  a  journalist  falls,  but, 
as  Dr.  Stan  Soffin,  journalism  chair  at 
Michigan  State  University,  has  pointed 
out,  this  is  a  research  question.  Per¬ 
haps  you  could  request  a  proposal. 
Someone  at  a  journalism  school  would 
be  willing  to  research  this. 

A  goal  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  is  to  create  greater 
involvement  by  minorities  in  journal¬ 


ism.  The  JEA  and  the  high  school 
press  associations  share  this  goal. 

In  1991,  MSU,  through  a  three-year 
Knight  Foundation  grant,  developed 
an  outstanding  summer  program  to 
encourage  minority  involvement  in 
journalism  and  to  provide  quality 
training.  It  has  been  rewarding  to  be 
an  instructor  in  that  program.  After 
two  years,  we  have  a  network  of  en¬ 
thusiastic,  informed  teachers  who  are 
involved  with  their  students  in  jour¬ 
nalism  activities.  One  Knight  fellow  is 
now  a  JEA  board  member,  serving  on 
the  Multicultural  Outreach  Program 
Commission.  He  also  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Freedom  Forum  meeting  last 
year. 

My  recommendation  to  you  is  to  get 
involved.  Do  not  wait.  Make  meaning¬ 
ful  contacts.  In  addition  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  suggestions  identified  in  “Rescu- 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  47) 
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Journalism  must  be  recognized  within  the  college 
preparatory  curriculum. 


Thanks, 

newspaper  editors,  for 


...  reading  Editor  &  Publisher  more  regularly 
than  any  other  publication.' 


Editor  &  Publisher  78% 

New  York  Times  75% 

Wall  Street  Journal  66% 
Presstime  61% 
Newsweek  58% 


. . .  rating  E&P's  ads  #1  in  helpfulness.' 

Editor  &  Publisher  27% 

Newsinc.  8% 

Presstime  8% 

New  York  limes  4% 

Columbia  Journalism  Review  3% 


...  paying  more  attention  to  E&P's  institutional 
and  public  relations  ads  than  anybody  else's. 

Editor  &  Publisher  22% 

Wall  Street  Journal  12% 

New  York  Times  9% 

American  Journalism  Review  5% 

Presstime  4% 


1993  Survey  of  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  members, 
conducted  by  Hollander  Cohen  &  McBride. 


“Pltick  Perseverance  h’ogress 

and  Patriotism” 


— Wallace  Fisher  Stovall 


This  motto  declared 

100  years  ago  by  the  editor 
and  manner  of  The  Morning  Tribune, 
ensured  a  long  life  for  a  newspaper  which  is  now  widely 
read  and  known  as  The  Tampa  Tribune. 

Even  a  century  ago,  Stovall  had  the  foresight  to  install  the  most  up-to-date 
printing  press  to  best  serve  readers  during  the  early  days  of  Tampa.  Likewse,  today's 
Tribune  is  produced  on  state-of-the  art  presses  installed  just  a  few  years  ago. 

Yesterdays  fledgling  newspaper  is  now  among  Florida’s  largest  dailies ...  thanks  to  an  enduring  \asion  Media 
General  has  upheld.  Not  just  in  Tampa.  But  also  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  we  recendy  completed  a  $170  million 
prindng  and  distribudon  facility,  and  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  where  construction  is  underway  on  an  impressive 
$43  million  production  plant. 

All  are  evidence  that  even  a  century  later,  “pluck,  perseverance,  progress  and  patriotism”  are  more  than  mere 
words.  They  represent  a  philosophy  that  continues  to  underscore  the  growth  of  Media  General's  daily  newspapers. 


MediaGeneraiNewspafers 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Thnes-Dispatch 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


